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Why the Doctor 
Gives His Patients 
Schlitz Beer 


Nurse: ‘“‘Why is it, Doctor, that you use Beer instead 
of malt extract ?”’ 
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Doctor: ‘Schlitz Beer, Nurse. Because I have found 
that my patients assimilate it better and that there are 
no ill effects. Have you found anyone under your 


charge who did not benefit from it?’’ 

Nurse: “No, Doctor. While some patients at the 

; Hospital where I was before were sick- 

ened by malt extract, I have never no- 
ticed such result from Schlitz Beer here. << 
Even those just recovering from an NS 7 

operation retain Schlitz Beer. Often @ 

it is the only food they can take.”’ 
Docter: “*‘Itis the best nourishment. 
The care given its brewing, even to cooling it in 
filtered air, makes Schlitz Beer so pure that no harm 
can come from it. Schlitz Beer, too, has a richness 


in food value, greater than I have found in any 
other beer, due to the barley, hops and yeast used.’’ 





Nurse: ‘“‘Why is it, Doctor, Schlitz never causes 
biliousness ?”’ 

Doctor: ‘“‘Because Schlitz is thoroughly aged. Fer- 
mentation is completed at the brewery, not in the 
patient’s stomach. The final step after bottling 
and sealing is the sterilization through which it is 
impossible for any germ to exist.”’ 





Nurse: ~My patients seem to enjoy the taste of 


Doctor: ~Yes. Even old world brewmasters have 
complimented Schlitz on its full rich flavor, proving 
the goodness of all the materials.’’ 





Nurse: lf Schlitz beer is such a benefit to the sick 


it ought to be good for the well.’”’ 





Doctor: ~Itis. And if those who are well would 

drink more of it we would have fewer anaemic 
patients. We would have less stom- 
ach trouble and nerve disorder. In 
every way the use of Schlitz promotes 
health.”’ 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown ts branded Schlitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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HOW WE GOT OUR GOATS 


FRANK MACBETH CREELMAN 


A research through the available liter- 
ature covering the mountains of West- 
ern Canada and the big game therein 
will repay you for your diligence. Many 
articles and several books are of entranc- 
ing interest. Unfortunately, however, 
most of the authors seem to be either 
geologists, professional mountain elimb- 
ers or naturalists and skilled woodsmen 
who are masters of the art of wooderaft 
and the elusive lore of animal life. Mr. 
Average -Reader, following his business 
or professional eareer, it is to be re- 
gretted, is neither scientist nor natural- 
ist. He reads and marvels. Living on 
the plains, in the towns or cities of the 
Mississippi Valley or Far East, little of 
what he reads of mountain lands does 
he comprehend. It all seems far removed 
from the possible limits of any vacation 
he could possibly take. 
has shot a few duck or quail, perhaps; 
certainly he has caught fish in all the 
near-by lakes (fish, which have grown 
in size and number at every telling). 
Very likely he has a friend who 
goes every fall after deer in Maine or 
Wisconsin. But mountain goats, sheep, 
earibou or elk, he reads about only in a 
dreamy sort of way, somewhat as he 
does about tigers and lions. 

Glaciers have something to do 


Of course, he 


with 
icebergs, and his mind reverts to Are- 


The mountains of Brit- 
ish Columbia and the plains of Labra- 


tie exploration. 


dor are, to his mind, equally distant. He 
feels it. And 
so, while he buys several of the maga- 


doesn’t know it, but he 


zines and reads all of the newspapers, he 
just keeps planning his summer vacation 
(with Kate and the babies, or his friend 
Jones) year in and year out, at some 
little lake in Michigan, or down at the 
Seashore He hard to 
sweeten the strenuous month’s every-day 
life demands with the wee flavor Nature 
vives him in the few weeks so spent. 
Suggest to him that he go with you 
British 
eyes fill with fire. ‘‘I certainly wouldn’t 


House. tries 


hunting in Columbia and his 
like anything better, old man,’’ he will 
“Get a 


reindeer or something 


answer sincerely. earibou or 


hey—big game 
something really worth while—Heav- 


ens! That would be great! I wish it 


were possible. I see Teddy got a bear 
down in Louisiana—’’ 

And that summer-he spends enough 
renting a little 1012 and 
tinkering with a motor-boat out at his 
dinky little lake or taking an automobile 


‘*eottage’’ 


trip down the coast, to have easily had 
three weeks in the Kootenays or seen 
the Yokoyes, and bought a good tender 
foot And the 
really sad part of it is that his little 


hunting outfit besides. 
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The Girl. 


soul is sick for the mountains, and he 
doesn’t know it. 

Perhaps some summer he will find 
that he has a good customer in Port- 
land or San Francisco, or, as I did, that 
he has not and his competitor has, and 
so he wonders if it would not be a good 
idea to go out West, mixing business and 
pleasure this summer. Kate agrees— 
she always did want to see California. 
And before he knows it, as he goes down 
towr on the elevated or subway, he is 
telling Wilson: ‘‘Going to take the girl 
to California for a few weeks this sum- 
mer. Think she needs a change. Been 
When he 
begins to plan his trip in detail he comes 


pretty strenuous, you know.”’ 


Life 








home with his pockets full of railroad 
folders and time tables. Through some 
kind providence he discovers he can go 
or return by the far northern route as 
cheaply as any other way. Partly be- 
eause he can get more miles for his 
money and partly because he hears there 
is a fine hotel at Banff, he decides to 
go that way. Now he buys every book 
and hunts up every magazine article 
about the mountains and the game in 
Western Canada. He reads doubtingly 
each rapturous word picture: ‘‘The 
Alps of Switzerland multiplied many 
times over,’’ ‘‘The Yosemite only a min- 
iature imitation,’’ ‘‘Thrilling regions of 
thick-ribbed ice,’’ ‘Hills peep o’er hills 


; 
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and Alps on Alps arise.’’ It sounds like 
the first cireus poster he ever read. If 
anything, he is tolerantly amused at 
what seems extravagant hyperbole. But 
alas! when he reads articles on big game 
hunting he is lucky if he is not entirely 
dissuaded. Apparently it is the sport 
of millionaires, English noblemen and 
naturalists of unlimited means. It ei- 
ther necessitates frightfully expensive 
outfits, numerous guides, ete., ete., or 
the undergoing of tremendous hard- 
ships. He discovers that he can spend a 
small fortune on air mattresses, alumi- 
num camp kits, silk balloon tents, ete., 
ete., ete., and so forth, to say nothing 
of the rifles and rods, clothing and boots 
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your shoes, mentally, before I started 
West on the same trip you have planned. 
Accept this advice: Forget what you 
have read of mountain scenery. Any 
man-given ideas of what you will see 
are doomed to be rendered paltry and 
insignificant when the reality hits you 
between the eyes. Forget what you 
have read and heard of ‘‘outfits,’’ ‘‘ duf- 
fle,’’ and hunting paraphernalia. That 
will be better appreciated next year, 
after you have joined the army of big 
game gun-cranks and have your own 
self-formed ideas. 
need not buy—yet. 

Go West on 
You will 


Even your gun you 


your Southern route. 


enjoy the scenery, in the 











A pretty camping spot. 


his friend at the sporting goods store 
tells him are indispensable. 

He is in a quandary. 

Now, Mr. Average Reader, I stood in 


mountains of ‘‘the States,’’ much more 
if you see them before you see those in 
the Canadian Rockies. They will also 
put your heart in tune so it will throb 
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Our guide. 


more in harmony with the wild Wag- 
nerian cataclysm into which fate is lead- 
ing you. 

You need buy nothing until you get 
to Vanecguver or even until you get to 
Golden. That is—if you expect to hunt in 
a party consisting of yourself and your 
chum, both of you bachelors. If not, 
and your chum is your wife, you are 
for her 
eyes as well as yours and her shrieks of 


blessed, you will see through 


delight and shouts of joy will daily put 


new angles on your point of view. Let 


Life 


her get a short divided skirt, cheap 


and practical, a pair of bloomers or 
knickerbockers (baggy at the knees and 
made of some warm, thick woolen goods) 
and a man’s flannel or woolen shirt— 
that’s all. At Vancouver have the soles 
of two pair of old, heavy shoes hob- 
nailed with small steel or iron spikes. 
So equipped you can spend a week or 
two, or even a month, having the time 
of your lives, at and around Golden 
Glacier; Field and the Yoho; Laggan 
and Lake Louise; and return to civiliza- 
tion at Banff. Not until then are you 
ready to go hunting. For it will take 
this trip, slowly working your way east 
along the railroad through a succession 
of ever-changing mountain marvels, to 
properly prepare and expand your soul 
penetrate off the 
beaten track into the unsealed citadels 
of the Red Gods—far the 
‘Right of Way.’’ It also will enable 
you to find your own guide and outfit 
for yourself. There are guides, plenty of 


before you dare 


back from 


them at every station. 
lect 
per 


If possible, se- 
someone who in winter is a trap- 
and furnish 
good horses, tents, plenty of grub 
everything complete for about $10 
a day—or $5 a day for each of you. 
You can also get the guns you need 
from your guide, for what northwestern 
trapper but has three or four? 


fur hunter. He ean 
you 


and 


You cannot hunt in any of the adja- 
cent parks. They are reserved forever 
somewhat as is the Yellowstone National 
Park in our own country. You will 
therefore the railroad at some 
small station and go many miles back. 
It should be about the 
September. 


* ” * * * * 


leave 


first week in 


I found that guides who had taken 
us through the Yoho valley were going 














The camp and the cook. 
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to move their outfit back to winter quar- 
ters as the ‘‘season’’ was about over 
They satisfied my every requirement. 
Jack, the elder, had been for many 
years a trapper each winter and spring 
and had guided and hunted in the sum- 
mer and fall. We took his younger 
brother, Bruce, with us, as eook and 
horse wrangler. Both men were tall, big 
boned Seotch Canadians, men you could 
trust in any emergency. They knew, of 
course, we were not even ‘‘tenderfoots”’ 
yet, and they showed us the ‘‘how,’’ 


Life 


fortably in a cozy bedroom at the boys’ 
ranch. During that day’s ride of about 
thirty miles we rode in single file. The 
Girl and I, with Jack, led the way, fol- 
lowed by the long, winding line of pack 
horses. Bruce brought up the rear, keep- 
ing the pack train close together by 
shouting ‘‘words of advice’’ to the lag- 
gards. It was the first of many glori- 
ous days. 

All forenoon we followed a_ well- 
beaten, easy trail, down the course of a 
river flowing in a wide valley between 
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Waiting for breakfast. 


and told us the ‘‘why’’ of everything— 
enjoyed us as much as we enjoyed them. 
We were furnished with three good sad- 
dle horses, one as a relay for myself. I 
am pretty heavy. I was thinner when 
I came out. Five pack horses and the 
extra saddle horse carried the tents and 
other camping equipment. This, to- 
gether with the horses the boys rode, 
made up the cavaleade. 

We started early the first Monday in 
September, 1907, from Lenchoil station, 
having passed the previous night com- 





mammoth walls of gigantic peaks. Two 
‘*fool hens’’ the Girl valiantly shot with 
her .22 automatic, and one that Bruce 
killed with a stone, were our trophies 
when we luneched at the mouth of Ice 
River. 

We forded some three feet of icy 
water, climbed a wooded knoll, followed 
a dim, wandering trail through dense 
timber and open meadows, crossing 
many small brooks, and by dusk were 
zigzagging up a narrow cafion which 
echoed with the crash of a turbulent 
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mountain torrent. Finally we rode into 
a grove of sweet-smelling balsams, be- 
tween two great buttresses of rock, 
gloomy and forbidding in the twilight. 

The Girl was dead tired, but game, 
and it took some persuading before I 
got her to lean back on a pile of blank- 
ets over the discarded saddles and 
watch the boys magically bring two 
white tents into shape out of the dark- 
ness. I built a fire. When I got the 
fire nicely going the boys had fragrant 
bough beds made upon a canvas floor 
laid in our tent and had begun to pre- 
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a supper fit for the gods. The two dogs 
sat at our feet, longingly watching that 
supper disappear. If it had not been that 
we appreciated how they felt, I believe 
we would have eaten the four 
bones and all. 

We slept in ‘‘outing cloth’’ 
made pajama suits, over which we each 
wore a light woolen sleeping bag, in- 
vented by the Girl—‘‘to keep bugs off.’’ 
Her invention is simply a nightgown of 
light-weight wool lengthened and sewed 
together at the bottom. A hood like a 
monk’s cowl is attached for a night-cap 


hens, 


home- 





A general view of the hunting country. 


pare supper. Bruce took the fool hens 
to the edge of the stream to.clean. Jack 
built another fire, about one-tenth the 
size of mine. That was all I needed, 
and I slipped out of the circle of activi- 
ties and joined the Girl. The odor of 
fried ‘‘chicken,’’ potatoes and coffee 
blew toward us tantalizingly. 

For twenty minutes we chattered in 
low tones, lazily lounging there in the 
darkness; and then the chill of the night 
drove us back into the fire-lit circle 
With our knees as tables and a conveni- 
ent log as as a chair, we slowly ate of 
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This rigging is simply delightful, is 
warm and gives you a feeling of con- 
tempt for any venturesome spider or 
creeping insect. The night was cold, and 
the light rain that came up just after 
supper soon became a downpour, but so 
appareled, lying on a_ two-foot-deep 
bough bed, covered with tarpaulin, with 
a double Hudson Bay blanket over us, 
we were comfortable and cozy. Our bed 
was far back in the tent and we left the 
flaps wide open so we could look out at 
the fire, flaming up in laughter at the 
rain’s attempt to extinguish it. 








The culmination of the hopes of many months, 
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Jack’s voice awakened us next morn- 
ing. We hurried to the edge of the 
stream to perform our morning ablu- 
tions. A quiet, drizzling rain filled the 
The boys were doing things around 
a smouldering camp fire. Small, fleecy 
white cloudlets wove themselves through 
the green and brown of the tree tops, 
and slowly the 
The great, hazy, 
white peaks, piled in massive confusion 


air. 


ascending, blanketed 


lower granite crags. 


on all sides, gave out an unearthly si- 
lence. The very air breathed the en- 
chantment of a dreamy tranquillity. The 
voices of the torrent were now melted 
to musie. 

We breakfasted, like four Roman 
patricians, reclining on the clean, dry 
ground inside our tent, and all that day 
while a fairy tattoo fell on the tightened 
canvas over us, we listened to Jack tell 
strange, thrilling tales of this wonderful 
land in which he lives. The great world 
outside was far, far away—‘‘a sane joy 
was in our eyes and the peace of a grate- 
ful content in our hearts.”’ 

When the chill air of the night en- 
folded us it seemed evident we would 
have a clear day on the morrow, for as 
we sat around the roaring camp fire a 
crimson sunset made the snow embattle- 
ments glow with a blood-red hue. 

The next day—just at daybreak—we 
four started up the valley, riding slowly 
and carefully, watching the surrounding 
rocky walls. The bed of the rivulet, 
which we followed, was broken by suc- 
ceeding ledges, each causing a cascade or 
waterfall. The path led gradually up 
and up, until about two miles from camp 
we reached a level, open plateau covered 
with ridges of gravel. Here we dis- 
mounted and waited until the sur 
lighted the entire panorama and re- 
vealed to our searching glasses two lone 
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goats. Both were ‘‘billies.’’ One, on 
the other side of the valley, was grazing 
quietly in a green spot near the edge 
of a mountain cavity. Jack estimated 
he was half a mile away and that after 
crossing the stream and traveling prob- 
ably a quarter of a mile through dense 
timber to the base of the ascent, it 
would take a 2,000-foot climb to get a 
shot at him. The other goat was behind 
us, and nearer. He was lying down in 
the sun, under the very edge of the sum- 
mit of a comparatively low, pointed 
granite spur. <A clean, rocky climb of 
2,000 feet from 
would put you in range. 

We talked the matter over. 
to take the ‘‘ purty fierce’’ 


say where we stood 
I decided 
climb on the 
opposite mountain. The boys agreed 
that goat the bigger of the two. With 
some diffieulty I persuaded Miladi that 
she had better remain with Bruce and 
hunt farther down the valley to get 
some grouse for supper. While 
getting a drink at the ice-cold stream at 
our feet she talked it over with Bruce 
and then acknowledged it was the wisest 
thing to do. 

Jack and I forded the stream and 
plunged in the thick jungle on the 
opposite side, the others standing and 
watching us until we disappeared. We 
rode for about twenty minutes through a 
dark jungle, and then dismounted and 
tied -the Stripping myself of 
‘‘chaps,’’ sweater and cartridge belt, and 
unbuttoning my knickerbockers at the 
knees, I told Jack I was ready. He ear- 
ried the lunch, camera and pack-strap. 
I carried nothing but an 8-mm. Mauser 
and two extra clips. 

I did beautifully until we reached 
the base of our elimb, where the bed 
of a tiny little brook formed a sort of 
stairway, lasting for the first 600 feet 


I was 


horses. 
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of the ascent. I got up 
breathing. heavily, only resting once. 
Then we entered what had deceived me 
at the start, by looking like a long, green 


grassy slope. 


these stairs, 


It was really the precipi- 
tous face of the mountain, at one time 
swept clean by a snowslide and after- 
wards grown up into a thick jungle of 
alder bushes. Had these stood erect they 
would probably have been twenty-five 
feet high, but winter snow had bent them 
downhill until the tree top was. never 
over five feet above the ground. They 


were so thick it was impossible to touch 
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protruding like a reef in this sea of 
tangled thickets. I suggested that we 
stop for a few minutes and see where 
the other goat was. That was the best 
excuse I could think of and I just had 
to stop. Sweeping the opposite moun- 
tain with our glasses, we located ‘‘billy’’ 
still lying in the sun. ‘‘How would we 
have gone after him?’’ I asked, sparring 
for time, for every minute in the 
sun certainly helped the pain in 
chest. He told me— carefully 
the route from gully to 
patch of thickets, then 


my 
explaining 


small clean 











Looking across the valley while Jack was preparing the first goat to be 


carried back to camp. 


the underlying moss and rock with your 


feet. We could only wiggle up through 
this interminable tangle of slippery 
branches. The altitude was probably 


9,000 feet, and my lungs seemed to have 
to inhale twice in order to exhale once 
I found myself wondering why I had 
not tried for the other goat, and men- 
tally resolved that I never would, never, 
go after any more goats—moose heads 
were much finer, anyway. Two hours, 
possibly three, of this, and about half- 
way up we found a small ridge of rock 


rock for a few hundred feet, to 
open ledge, around a large rocky ridge, 
to— ‘‘Man, man, look!’’ I was follow- 
ing his directions with my glasses, and 
just as he said that I saw coming up 
out of a little gully, two little mani- 
kins—Bruce and the Girl. I heard 
Jack whisper to himself, ‘‘ The little son- 
of-a-gun!’’ and then he turned to me 
quickly. ‘‘She’ll get her goat and you 
won’t, if you don’t get a move on your- 
self!’’ 


We darted into the green and brown 
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thatched curtain again and I climbed, 
wiggling and crawling, like mad. I made 
the top—yes, there was a top—of this 
slimy, slippery inferno, without a pause 
—<did it in thirty minutes. 
breath, eyes bulging and ears roaring, | 
took one end of the pack-strap rope and 
we climbed on. Not so hard, but more 
dangerous—rock ledges—smooth, steep 
slopes 


Gasping for 


climbing slowly, carefully, mak- 
ing no noise and trusting that no tell- 
tale breeze would come up. About a 
hundred feet below the lower edge of the 
hanging valley where we hoped to find 
our billy, we desisted in zigzagging and 
‘took it straight up.’’ Fifty feet of 
climbing (I didn’t dare to look down) 
and [ paused on one narrow ledge while 
Jack started to negotiate the next. | 
stood watching him as he climbed, the 
rope trailing behind him, when there 
looked down from a ledge about fifty 
feet over him the inquisitive face of 
something—two little slender, straight 
horns, white, mule-like ears sticking out 
sideways, a long white face, big eyes and 
a beard some four inches long. 

I called to the guide in a tense whis- 
per, but as he looked the white face dis- 
appeared. In an instant Jack, on the 
next ledge was pulling the rope in, hand 
over hand, and I was scrambling up like 
some animated beetle. The ledge was 
about five feet wide. ‘‘He is back in 
that blind gulch and he ean’t get out 
without our seeing him. Wait here and 
watch the cliffs up there.’’ Two min- 
utes went by, and half way up the walls 
of rock that surrounded the cavity we 
saw the goat stolidly walking along the 
face of the cliff. Pure white against 
the steel-blue and gray of the granite, 
he moved slowly, with a stiff-legged sort 
6f hobble. Suddenly he saw us and 
stopped—and looked down at us curi- 
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ously. His long, silky coat, flawless and 
immaculate, rippled. I heard Jack say 
‘*Now!’’ and 


what I was supposed to do. 


I suddenly remembered 
I took a 
quick aim, nervously, and as the report 
rang out he reared up on his hind legs 

and then started around the wall much 
I shot—and I shot—and I shot 
and still he 
point 


faster. 
—four 
kept 
he would 


times, patiently 


walking toward a when 
turn the 
He suddenly disappeared in a 


corner and _ be 
hidden. 
crevice and I shouted, ‘‘ Jack—for heav 
en’s sake—he’s going to get away !’’ ‘‘ Be 
eareful now and take your time, just 
as he comes around the corner you will 
get one more shot. You are shooting too 


Take your time now.’ 


? 


high. The goat 
appeared an instant and then went be 
hind a low rock, which only left exposed 
a streak of white along his back. I eare 
fully took aim (analyzing the problem 
elevation 
and wind as I did so) and fired. In- 
stantly he fell, like a white bundle, roll- 
ing, bumping and bounding down the 
face 'of the mountain, falling some 500 
feet from ledge to ledge. 

Across the valley the Girl and her 


of distanee—some 200 yards 


guide were nowhere to be seen, nor was 
But thirty minutes 
‘*hanging by 


their goat in sight. 
while 
in skirting a great rocky prom 


later, our eye 
brows”’ 
ontory, we heard seven shots in quick 
succession. She carried a 7-mm. Mauser, 
which only held six cartridges, so I re 
solved if she got a goat Bruce would 
have to explain that seventh shot. 

After a thrilling climb and consider- 
able searching we succeeded in locating 
our dead billy. . Before I got to him 
Jack informed me that it 
head, ‘‘not hurt a bit.’’ 


was a fine 
A lone tree on 
the very edge of a terrible precipice had 


stopped him in his awful fall. We took 
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several pictures, then removed the skin 
and head; Jack shouldered them in his 
pack strap. When we reached camp at 
dusk, Bruce and the Girl were there. 
Our guides must have thought we 
were crazy, for we yelled, shouted 


laughed, 


and 


drunk with 


and 
then calmed down sufficient to give a 
coherent aceount to each other of that 


great day. No, she had not got a goat, but 


excitement, 


they were going to the next day. They 


had been unable to get within range be- 


fore the goat scented them and disap- 


peared over the summit. Going after 


him, both shot several times but he was 
But 
they had discovered a long gulch be- 


too far away and going too fast. 


tween mountains and glaciers where they 
had counted 
flocks of nannies and kids.’’ 


cc 


just 
After you 
got up into this gulch it was all clean 
rock climbing, and Bruce ‘‘stood for it’”’ 
that ‘‘the missus sure could get her goat 
up there!’’ 


four billies and 


into the 
‘ain was coming down in 
The other 
tent showed a gray blur in the black- 


The Girl awakened me, far 
night. The 
torrents. The fire was out. 
ness. Except for murmuring of waters 
We seemed 
‘‘What is it?’’ I 
‘* Something 


all was still. and 

whispered. 
listen!’’ J 
She was trembling with 
Sure 


breathing as of 


warm 
dry. 
is breathing 
raised my head. 
excitement. 


enough, I heard a 


regular someone or 
something asleep. The sound was very 
close. I slowly reached my hand over 
her and felt around on the edge of the 
pile of balsam boughs. Her hand fol- 
lowed mine into the darkness. Suddenly 
we felt a long, silky fur. Her hand de- 
serted in a flash, but I explored a little 
farther. ‘‘It’s Bob,’’ I said. 
‘Bob! Bob ‘Why, Jack’s 
Seotch collie,’’ and I shook with laugh- 


only 
who?’’ 
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ter. ‘‘Wasn’t that funny?’’ and she 
laughed quietly to herself. I explained 
how he probably came in out of the rain 
and was endeavoring to assure her that 
nothing could possibly bother us, when 
her laughter suddenly stopped and in 
an intense whisper, ‘‘That’s all very 
well—but there is some ‘other 
down at the foot of this bed.’’ 
not stop laughing, 


anima! 
I did 
simply said, ‘‘Sure— 
it’s the other dog; this is evidently the 
only dry place in camp.’’ ‘‘Oh’’—a 
pause—then, sleepily, ‘‘ Well, I am not 
erazy about sleeping in a kennel; we’ll 
keep the flaps closed after this.’’ 
Everything became quiet again and I 
was just dozing off when again the whis- 
per came, ‘“‘Sure that’s the other dog, 
are you?’’ And I knew she was reach- 
ing down to feel around. A little smoth- 
ered shriek—‘‘Get a match quick—that 
isn’t any dog! Where’s your gun? 
In about a tenth of a second 
I was sitting up, with a match in one 
hand and a .38 revolver in the other, 
and in just about half that time there 
was a badly-seared Girl eurled up on her 
knees on the pillow behind me. By the 
dim light of the match we saw a porcu- 
pine, curled up in a dark gray ball at 
the foot of the bed. At the flare of the 
match he evidently became as seared as 
we were. He instantly uneurled him- 
self. We saw his little eyes like beads 
of fire, as he ran around in a two-foot 
eircle, his broad tail swinging like a 
flail. Trying to kick him off the bed 
I only succeeded in filling the blanket 
full of quills. The match went out. 
‘*Will he bite?’’ the girl whispered in 
my ear. ‘‘No-o-o-0,’’ I replied, ‘‘not un- 
less you stick your finger in his mouth.”’ 
The second match flared up. He pos- 
sibily thought it was a ray of daylight 
in this queer den, for he started up the 


Hurry !”’ 
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it. 

Turk and 
rang out like a cannon. 
out full sixty 
before I found another. 
through 


blanket toward 
up like a 


I pulled my legs 
the .38 
The match went 
seconds elapsed 


‘bang!’’ 


and a 
A dark streak 
the sulphurous air was the 
vacuum Bob made as he left for other 
parts. tent, 
The dude’s sure killed 
the black dog!’’ Miladi seemed to have 
lost her fear and I heard her laughing 
**Oh, Jack! Jack! 


I heard voices in the other 
somebody said, ‘‘ 


excitedly. Come over 
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or five quills remained in my hand, de- 
stroying my merciful sentiment. Up he 
I let it. This 
he lay still and as the mateh flick- 
ered out we saw a red pool forming un- 
der him. 
the other, 
nese lantern. 


started, and him have 


time 


ax in 
Bruce emerged from the Chi- 

‘*Don’t shoot !’’ he lled 
peered at us, and when his 


Candle in one hand, 


He paused, 
eandle lit up our tent he was laughing 
hurt you,’ 


but I noticed he pulled him off the bed 


‘The old porky wouldn’t 
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A glimpse of rugged grandeur. The 


here! There’s a porkypine just doing 
1’? ** All right, I’ll be there in a 
minute,’’ eame back out of the night, 
and a candle lit up the other tent like a 
mammoth Chinese lantern. At last | 
found the elusive match and held it 
high. Porky, who had been dancing a 
Virginia reel up and down the bed, 
found his sunbeam again and started 
for us like a flash. The .38 met him 
half way and poked him back—but four 


things! 


author’s wife in the foreground. 


the 
I proudly displayed the quills in 


onto the ground with the ax, just 
same. 
my hand and they were tenderly re- 


moved. Two gray woollen bundles snug- 
gled back under the blanket. The flick- 
ering candle went back to the other tent, 
flared up, then all was dark. We heard 
them laughing and laughed ourselves 
although all the fun did not 
fully apparent until next morning. 
Leaving Bruce in camp next day, 


become 


Mi- 
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ladi, Jack and I rode up the extreme 
upper end of the valley, left our horses 
and following the cajfion to the head of 
the glacial stream, succeeded in elimb- 
ing up into the gulch they had found 
the day before. This gulch was really 
a crease near the summit of the main 
divide and was surrounded on _ three 
sides by snow fields and glaciers from 
whose glistening surface protruded 
great, fantastic peaks; a titanic chaos 
of color against the violet duskiness of 
the cloudless sky. As we climbed on up 
the basin, we crossed great patches of 
ice, beryl blue and bottle green; then 
a Persian carpet of mountain ferns and 
flowers, then a mossy slope, then great 
gray rocks surrounded by broken stone, 
with the unending roar of subterranean 
waters, music in our ears and the mo- 
mentary shifting of the sky-line a eon- 
stant delight to our eyes. A brilliant 
sunshine gave intense lights and shadows 
and caused iridescent jewels to flash 
throughout the picture. Here was the 
acme of all ‘‘happy hunting grounds.”’ 

We took our time that morning. We 
lunched on a great flat rock at the ex- 
treme upper end of the gulch. Fifty 
feet away the stream we had followed 
eame tumbling in a beautiful ecaseade 
out of a mysterious cavern of ice. 

In making our ascent we had located 
twelve goats, seattered at different 
points on the mountain sides around us. 
Three nannies and their kids were feed- 
ing in a low hanging meadow, not four 
hundred yards from where we sat. The 
old ladies nibbled slowly but thoroughly 
at the lichens and flowered shoots, 
rarely casting a dignified glance at the 
youngsters, who gamboled and played, 


like frisky white puppies. Two old gen- 
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tlemen, lying close together, under a 
cliff a thousand feet above us, were evi- 
dently in deep meditation, and near-by 
a third aged patriarch of great size, sit- 
ting on his haunches and holding him- 
self erect with his forelegs, appeared 
startlingly human. We decided to make 
a call upon this triumvirate, and see 
if we could not persuade the aged moun- 
tain monarch, so languidly surveying 
his domain, to honor us with his long 
white robes of state, and grace with his 
wise old head a humble home far, far- 
away—we were willing to offer him a 
perpetual reign over our ‘“‘lars and 
penates.’”’ 

The climb was hard, but delightfully 
hard. Imagine going up fifty uneven 
flights of stairs, on tiptoe, slipping 
around landing-place on your 
hands and knees, oeceasionally climbing 
from one bannister to that on the flight 
above, fearing discovery at every step, 
your breath coming in ever-quickening 
gasps and your whole body tingling with 
intense excitement and _ exhilaration. 
One hundred never-to-be-forgotten min- 
utes passed, each minute a distinet, vivid 
experience until the climax was reached, 
when Jack pulled and I pushed a trem- 
bling Girl (hanging like grim death to 
her rifle) up over the last rock, and we 
erawled out onto the edge of the preci- 
pice overlooking the green slope 100 
feet below us. Here our quarry were 
still huddled in close debate. It was the 
Girl’s shot and she did it beautifully. 
The biggest one of the three, as the roar 
of the Mauser rang out, rose on his hind 
legs, turned and fell over and over down 
the slope, finally landing far down the 
mountain side in a cluster of low bushes. 


each 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF HUNTING 


MEADE C. .DOBSON 


Delving into Sacred Writings, Myth- 
ology and the Classic pages, one finds 
ample testimony that the hunting of 
wild animals as a sport has long been 
a favorite pastime with man. Centuries 
ago we find that man turned from the 
chase as a pursuit for livelihood to its 
enjoyment as an organized sport. And 
it is extremely interesting to note the 
light in which hunting was held by the 
ancients and its development into the 
popular pastime of today. 

The Biblical records contain frequent 
intimations that hunting was a common 
sport during the time of the prophets. 
And indeed it appears that hunting was 
given an air of sanctity, for we learn 
that Nimrod, that mighty hunter, was an 
especial favorite with the Almighty ; and 
that Isaac bestowed a blessing on Jacob 
in return for his readiness in killing 
deer and keeping the patriarch supplied 
with venison. Hunting was one of Da- 
vid’s enterprises in the field, too, which 
did not prevent him from becoming a 
‘‘man after God’s own heart.’’ 

The Israelites were, however, hardly a 
sporting people. The stern injunctions 
of Moses tended to produce an abhor- 
rence of most of the pastimes in the 
field practiced by the surrounding Gen- 
tile nations. But hunting was not al- 
together prohibited among the Jews, for 
we read in Exodus that whatever they 
found in their fields they pursued and 
killed without restriction, for when the 
flesh was refused the skins could be 
used to make tents. 

The weapons of the chase during the 
sacred ages, and during the later ages 
also, were the bow and arrow, the spear 
and the sling-shot; together with the 


and snares to which the 
Psalmist makes frequent allusions. The 
Jews had such a hatred for dogs, how- 
ever, that it long prevented the use of 
the animals in hunting down wild beasts. 

Mythological history abounds with de- 
scriptions of hunting and affords full 
proof of its elevation to an exalted sport. 
Many of the heroes of mythology gained 
their renown through exploits in the 
hunting field. 


gins, nets 


Apollo received divine 
honors because his arrows slew the ter- 
rible Pythian monster. Theseus killed 
the Minotaur and has shone in fable 
and story ever since. 

Perseus and the twin sons of Jupiter 
took such an interest in hunting that 
they made it a systematic sport. Pollux 
first trained horses to the chase, while 
Orion was the first to gather dogs into 
packs for attacks on savage beasts. Hip- 
politus improved the snares and nets for 
trapping. And, as we all know, Diana 
was the supreme deity of the chase. His- 
tory is full of her accomplishments in 
the field, and the classics seem to delight 
in chronicling the manner of her hunt- 
ing. This goddess of the hunt has prob- 
ably had as many statues raised to her 
memory as has Venus, the goddess of 
love, which is a pretty good indication 
of the hold hunting has upon the world. 

Ancient history exhibits the popular- 
ity of hunting with the Greeks. Alex- 
ander was passionately fond of hunting 
and warmly encouraged its practice as 
tending to keep up the martial spirit of 
his people. He even commanded Aris- 
totle to write a treatise on hunting and 
other field sports. And Plato and Xeno- 
phon have both eulogized hunting. Xeno- 
phon, the historian of Greece, was so 
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fond of hunting that he wrote a treatise 
on the subject. 
ing’’ he writes of the chase of the hare, 
the deer, the the and the 
lynx. The poet Oppian also wrote verses 
in praise of hunting. 


boar, bear 


The Romans were enthusiastic hunt- 
ers, too, for the early Roman emperors 
heartily encouraged the sport. Hadrian 
was one of the devotees and patrons of 
hunting and was extremely fond of 
He it was who erected 
a monument in memory of a fight that 
one of his dogs had with a ferocious 


horses and dogs. 


boar, and afterwards built a city on the 
spot of the encounter. And it is only 
when the Romans began to depreeate the 
sports of hunting that their 
character began to decline. 


national 
For as they 
decried the outdoor pastimes in which 
they had formerly excelled, laziness and 
effeminacy became ascendant and their 
tastes became depraved. 

The that 
roamed the continent of Europe during 


fierce bands of Saxons 


the reign of Rome were likewise great 
followers of the chase. Indeed, hunting 


was their only form of amusement. 


Fighting was the principal occupation of 
these rude people, and during the inter- 
vals of peace their fierce natures took 
vent in forays against the wild beasts 


And the 
love of hunting thus being bred in the 
bone of the Europeans, the present in- 
habitants of the Continent are still fol- 
lowers of the sport in spite of the dense 
population and the consequent scarcity 
of game. 

During the Middle Ages falconry be- 
came the leading sport of Asia and was 
introduced into Europe. The Persians 
and Chinese seem to have been enrap- 
tured with this form of hunting and it 
did attain some popularity with the Eu- 


of the great European forests. 
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ropean and early Eng!ish nobles. But 
hawking is a sport so little known to 
and eared for by us Americans that it 
is a waste of space to write about it 
here. 

Nowhere else as in England, however, 
has hunting been so passionately pur- 
sued. Previous to the Roman invasion 
we can easily imagine that the savage 
Britons were as eager for the hunting 
field as for the field of battle. For the 
Britons knew nothing of agriculture and 
preyed entirely on the wild animals. Un- 
der the rule of the Saxons who soon fol- 
lowed the Romans into England, the 
English chase took on the form of sport. 
When the English kingdom was formed 
the liberty of hunting by the people was 
taken from them and given to the crown. 
Hunting then beeame part of the educa- 
tion of every nobleman, and was looked 
upon by the people as a great accom- 
plishment. 

Alfred the Great was an expert hunter 
and performed many feats in the hunt- 
ing field. The English clergy became 
devoted to hunting and the heads of the 
chureh followed the sport after the man- 
Walter, Bishop of Roch- 
ester, .was an excellent hunter, so we 
learn in an old English tome, and fol- 
lowed the sport to the neglect of his 
churehly duties. And in the same vol- 
nme it is set down that when Thomas 
a Becket went to France as ambassador 
he took with him hunting dogs and 
hawks. 


ner of kings. 


In the Sixteenth century hunting be- 
came even more popular with the Eng- 
lish, according to the writings of that 
period. This was the time when the am- 
bushing of deer with the bow was 
stopped, and hunting the stag with 
horse and hounds came into vogue. 
Horses and dogs were now made use of 
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in hunting to a great extent and these 
animals were especially trained for the 
sport. And it is to the English that we 
are indebted for the hunting and racing 
horse and the hunting dog in its many 
breeds. 

About this time, 
earlier, Robin 
made 
gamekeepers 


little 
fol- 


erown 


mayhap a 

Hood and _ his 
the life of the 

miserable and the 
with the bow in _ open 
violation of the law. But finally the 
lawless peasantry was gotten under con- 
trol and it followed that as the deer and 
the smaller game were offered some pro- 
tection, hunting took on a purer form of 
sport. Coursing the hare with fleet dogs 
succeeded faleonry, and the chase of the 
fox was taken up for the sport to be 
had with horse and hound. 

Hunting with the dog and gun—the 
most popular form of the sport nowa- 
days—came into general practice with 
the development in firearms. The use 
of firearms for hunting purposes _be- 
came universal upon the invention of a 
gun that could be quickly aimed, fired 
and reloaded. This oceurred in°* the 
eighteenth century and since that time 
the improvements in firearms have been 


lowers 
slew 


red deer 
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so great that shooting has become the 
most popular form of hunting. 

With the advent of the shot cartridge 
bird shooting on the wing became the 
vogue and gave the sportsman a greater 
variety of game to hunt, and at once 
became the most popular method of 
shooting. 

Hunting as a sport has always been 
Kor the 
pioneers of our country it was largely a 


a favorite pastime in America. 


matter of necessity, but even in the early 
days it was followed as a sport to a cer 
We have all heard of the fa 
old-time 


? 


tain extent. 
mous shooting matches and 
‘*side hunts.’ 

The freedom attached to hunting in 
this country has tended to promote a 
rather unorganized sport, but through 
commercialism and wantonness we have 
come near causing the extinction of sev- 
eral of our varieties of game, and the 
resultant protective laws are turning 
American hunting ways into a purer 
Our great game fields and the 
variety of 


sport. 


large game abounding 
therein gives us opportunities for fol- 
lowing and perfecting the sport of hunt 


ing to be enjoyed by no other people. 


Rain in the Woods 


Dark with the shade of its million leaves, 

And still with the quiet the big woods know; 

Dank and smelly with old wet logs, 

And the queer, green things that the big woods grow. 
All drooped and heavy the trees drip rain 

On the nutty carpet of last year’s brown, 

Drip and patter and drip again— 

Evenly, slowly, the rain comes down. 


And the tall, rank fern stems dip and dip; 

A cricket chirps with a sudden jump: 

A squat toad swallows and breathes and winks 
Close up to the roots of a rotten stump; 

A snake slides off through the sodden grass: 
The fungus moulds where it long has lain; 
And up in the trees where the leaves hang wet 
The birds are waiting the ceasing rain. 


GRACE G. CROWELL. 

















Pretty good luck, 


‘Buffalo Bill.” 


Lugging in the game. 


SCENES IN THE MAINE HUNTING FIELDS 


(Photograph by H. J. Quereau.) 





After the day’s hunt. 


























ZEKE’S WRESTLING MATCH 


N. H. CROWELL 


Talk had died down somewhat and the 
habitués of the Emporium were en- 
gaged in the harmless pastime of eat- 
ing prunes, a fresh shipment of which 
had brought out a full quorum. 

Dave Cotton had related his regular 
semi-annual tale of weathering a hard 
winter in Upper Michigan on two cocoa- 
nuts and a side of halibut. Lish Trego 
had ventured the opinion that he could 
have done it on one less cocoanut and 
the ensuing argument, while hot and ea- 
ger at the outset, had gradually died 
down as the argufiers stopped for rest 
and reeuperation. 

Thus matters stood—auntil Unele Ezra 
Boggs casually threw a handful of prune 
seeds into the coal hod and remarked; 

‘‘Any of you fellers ree’lect th’ time 
Zek’| Wrigley licked himself in a rass- 
lin’ bee down to Sloeum’s Corners?’’ 

True to his expectations, no one re- 
membered the event, and Boggs smiled 
.indulgently at the circle of faces. 

‘*Don’t think I ever see anything that 
tickled me so acute as that rasslin’ 
mateh did. I laughed till I run clean 
out o’ wind an’ when I come to some 
skunk had fed me a dose o’ liniment in- 
stead o’ liquor. I had a throat like a 
sirloin steak for a week—but that was 
afterwards. 

‘*This match was scheduled to trans- 
pire at Peters’ Pantorium down at the 
Corners, and, seein’ as Zeke was a home 
boy, we was all interested in it. Zeke 
was bigger than a skinned horse an’ 
bony as one o’ them there Aunty Deloov- 
ian fossils ye hear of. He had a set 0’ 
hands on him like a gorilla an’ we eal- 
culated he’d jest about handle that other 
chap like he would a sack o’ hay. 


‘‘Zeke weighed about forty pounds 
more’n th’ other feller anyway, an’ 
he’d agreed to floor him twice in twenty 
minutes, or lose th’ match. After sizin’ 
up th’ affair pretty middlin’ close we 
reached th’ conclusion that it’d take 
Zeke about three minutes to put th’ Lit- 
tle chap down th’ two times. Naturally 
we got some eager to bet on Zeke. 

**Jest at th’ right time along come a 
feller with a eartload o’ 
money, wantin’ to bet on th’ little chap 
We took all we could earry away, some 


real green 


o’ th’ boys even bettin’ their Sunday 
boots. 

‘*We was all feelin’ fine as fiddlers, 
havin’ got our money up on Zeke, when 
we got a severe setback. It leaked around 
that th’ money we had bet against was 
Zeke’s. Th’ feller was handlin’ it for 
Zeke an’ it was about as plain as a bee- 
sting on a eross-eyed man’s nose that 
he was layin’ to hand his old friends th’ 
double-jointed cross. 

‘We lost our appetites a trifle when 
we heard that, an’ we sort o’ drifted 
back o’ Salisbury’s blacksmith 
shop to hold a consolation meetin’. Ilen 
Sanders was dead set for havin’ Zeke 
arrested on th’ pretext of obtainin’ 
money under false pretenses. Sam Col- 
lins offered to chloroform Zeke an’ kid- 
nap him for a hundred dollars cash in 
hand. But my old pard, Bill Fikes, 
sprung a scheme that put us in pretty 
fair humor. His idea was to go down 
an’ see this other rassler an’ get him 
to let Zeke throw him, we agreein’ to 
give th’ feller half our winnings on th’ 
deal. They delegated me’n Bill to do 
th’ interviewin’, an’ we. went. 

**He was a nice little chap an’ he seen 
through th’ thing at a glance. 


down 
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‘**It’s a snap!’ says he. ‘All I do 


is to lay down on my back a couple o’ 


times an’ we clean out this here Zeke 
feller. It’s a go, an’, by th’ way, I’m 
goin’ to do a little bettin’ myself! 
keep quiet, though.’ 


Jest 


‘“We kep’ quiet enough. We never 
peeped a word, though we was about to 
explode with joy. Th’ idea o’ beatin’ 
Zeke at his own game was mighty sooth- 
in’ to us, you can imagine. 

‘‘On th’ day of th’ match we was 
all there. We give th’ little chap th’ 
wink an’ all hollered for Zeke till we 
had frog in th’ throat. Th’ little fel- 
ler looked veal cutlet beside a 
porterhouse steak when they stepped out 
on th’ mat. Jest before th’ signal fr’m 
th’ referee Zeke looked 
us fellers grinnin’ at him. 
madder’n a man with a 
eatin’ rock candy. 

** *Zeke is onto th’ 
givin’ me a nudge. 

‘*So I see,’ I says. 

‘“Yes sir—Zeke had woke up to th’ 
thing an’ he was losin’ weight rapidly 
worryin’ over it. Instead 0’ him dally- 
in’ along an’ failin’ to floor th’ other 
feller twiee as agreed it was up to him 
to put in twenty minutes tryin’ to keep 
th’ little chap from layin’ down on his 
back. If he ecouldn’t do it he 
booked to roll o’ 
enough to fill a grip. 

**When th’ signal come Zeke made a 
big jump an’ grabbed th’ other feller 
around th’ waist. Then he put in five 
minutes huggin’ him as affectionate as 
anything you ever see! After gettin’ 
through with that he picked th’ little 
chap up an’ pretended he was strainin’ 
himself black an’ blue tryin’ to slap 
him down hard enough to break th’ mat. 

‘While he was doin’ this th’ little fel- 
ler accidentally stuck his thumb in 
Zeke’s eye an’ Zeke dropped him with a 
yell like a wounded tiger. Th’ feller 
made a fine effort to lay down but Zeke 
fell onto him like a ecarload o’ brick an’ 


like a 


down an’ see 
He looked 
hollow tooth 


deal,’ says Bill, 


was 


lose a money big 
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held him up by main foree. By this 
time us fellers was weaker’n kittens 
from laughin’ an’ our tongues hung out 
like we’d been runnin’ a mile. 

“‘It was th’ peeuliarest rasslin’ you 
ever saw—Zeke just sweatin’ blood to 
keep th’ Other feller from losin an’ th’ 
little chap ragin’ an’ tearin’ to lay 
down. He wanted to get beat an’ win. 

‘*Onee th’ little feller got one shoul- 
der on th’ floor, but Zeke grabbed him 
by the ankle an’ stood him on his head 
before th’ umpire called it a fall. Zeke 
was gettin’ weak, though, an’ all of a 
sudden our man broke away, turned a 
handspring and lit flat on his back! 
Zeke done his best to pull him over, but 
he was too late an’ we threw up our 
hats. In less than a minute th’ little 
shaver done th’ same thing again an’ 
that completely finished Zeke. We har- 
vested his coin an’ handed our man his 
share in a gunny sack. 

‘Bill Fikes give Zeke a slap on th’ 
arm an’ says: 

‘**Ve put up a noble fight, Zeke, an’ 
we’re proud o’ ye. We knowed you 
eould do it, old feller!’ 

‘“Zeke’s eye rolled suspicious, an’ he 
says: 

‘* *Ve did, eh?’ 

‘*<That’s what!’ says Bill, ‘an’ more 
’n that, every man of us had money bet 
on you, jest to show our confidence, ye 
know.’ 

‘* *So?’ says Zeke, with a snort. 

‘**Vep!’ Bill says. ‘An’ now, what 
we want to find out is, when be ye goin’ 
to rassle again’? We’ve got a little money 
we’re anxious to double.’ 

‘‘Zeke yanked off his hat an’ rumpled 
his hair. Then he begun pullin’ up his 
sleeves, an’ he says: 

‘**Bill Fikes, you corkserew-legged 
old zebra, I’ll give you jest three sec- 
onds by th’ wateh——’ 

‘*But Bill only needed two.”’ 

In the pause that followed, the as- 
sembly rose as one man and filed out 
into the night. 





AFTER SHEEP IN LOWER CALIFORNIA 


COUNT ORLANDO 


{The writer of this article is a 
America and who is now on a hunting 
this magazine. The big bag secured by 
not at the time this hunt was made an 
Museum.] 


titled 


After more or less suecessful hunting 
in Wyoming, British Columbia and on 
Vancouver Island, | made up my mind 
to spend the rest of the winter (1907 
in a milder climate. <A friend of mine 
had given me the name of a sheep 
hunter in Lower 
I had written, asking if he could take 
me out for thirty days and what game 
he would be able to get for me in that 
time. He answered that he would guar- 
antee me two rams, 


California and to him 


limiting me to six, 
and promising me two mule deer, two 
antelope and two peccaries. I thought 
that pretty good, and, the other condi- 
tions being suitable, I took the train for 
Calexico, where I arrived on December 
27th. The next day I found, with some 
difficulty, my man—a 
stature, 

strangely 


man of small 
whose over-devoted 
contrasted with 


had experienced in 


manner 
anything | 
America before. 

On his assurance that everything was 

ready and prepared, we started out the 
next morning, smuggling my rifle out 
as we passed the Mexican boundary. We 
pitched camp early in the afternon on 
the north end of Salt Lake. The outfit 
and party consisted of two horses and a 
very tiny mule as ride, and five burros 
as pack animals; Funke, the guide; 
Schatz, the cook ; and myself; our Indian 
guide having been ordered to meet us 
the next day. 

The following day we covered about 


30he 
trip 
him in 
authorized co coalan of 


‘mian sportsman who has hunted much in 


in Alaska, 2 account of which is one d for 


Lower California would sound bad wers 


specimens for the etal 


seven miles and then 
told that we 
gerounds, 


eamped. I was 
were in the mule deer 
but a few old tracks were all 
Next Funke, the 
guide, was ill, and I had to hunt by my 
self, with no 
myself 


I saw.* morning, 


success. I went out by 
but all | 
was old tracks, and, having cireled round 


again next day, saw 
I was sure that there were 
in this locality. We were de 
pendent upon the brackish water of the 


lagoon, so I insisted on changing camp 


a good deal, 
no deer 


to a place where there was sweet water 
[ brought the animals in and helped 
packing—our expected guide, 
not having turned up yet 
travel 


Ramon, 
and a few 
hours’ brought us to a eafion 
where there were bunches of palm trees 
and a niee spring of water—quite a wel 
come change after the sandy desert and 
her prickly vegetation. I went out up 
the mountains the next morning, while 
Schatz went to the camp of our intended 
but found 
the man being absent for a 


Instead, 


guide some three miles away, 
nobody in 
few days. another Indian, who 
stayed at the place and had seen our 
campfire the night before, turned up in 
our camp and promised to guide us to 
a place where he had seen six sheep a 
week before, providing that Ramon 
would return in the meantime. 

I had no success this day and none the 

*It was the 3ist of December 
est New Year's Eve I ever spent. 


and the dull 
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next, but had found signs indicating 
that a few sheep had been there not 
long since. 

José Maria Lopez, the Cucopo Indian, 
No. 2, did not turn up, and so we de- 
cided to find the locality indicated by 
him ourselves, but failed, and after a 
vain attempt to bring our outfit near 
a spring, we had to pitch camp in the 
bottom of a sandy arroyo which was 
full of cactus. Clearing the camping 
ground I made, to my own and my par- 
ty’s surprise, the discovery that that 
kind of cactus can easily be killed by 
setting it afire. The thorns will burn 
off as readily as gunpowder. 

I hunted two more days by myself, 
Funke being yet ill, and had no better 
suecess than before. 

José Maria turned up again, telling 
us that Ramon had not yet returned, and 
that he could not come along yet; but 
he directed us to the Cafion de Tajo, 
the place where he had seen the sheep. 
We got there the next day, January 
5th. 

Here I actually found pretty fresh 
signs of sheep. A number of tracks in 
the wet sand looked as if they were just 
made, but they were in reality the tracks 
of the bunch José Maria had seen there 
some time ago. I hunted another two 
days alone, but although I traveled a 
good deal and spied all over the place 
with my field glasses, I met no success. 
After dark the second day, Ramon and 
José turned up. By that time I had 
become very impatient, and insisted now 
on being taken to a place of which 
Funke knew something, and so we 
started the next morning for the Tanaga 
Valdez, a natural water tank in a small 
ridge of mountains east of the main 
range, called the Sierra de Tanaga, I 
believe. It took us two days to get there, 
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so the distance was not very great, but 
our shabby outfit could not cover over 
two and a half miles an hour at its 
best. Nearing the above-named range 
we passed a queer-looking mountain 
standing by itself on the plain. Owing 
to ledges of dark-colored rock near the 
summit it looked as if it had a cap on. 
The Indians here call it Caparotti. 

The next day Funke went out hunting 
with me for the first time. After a 
strenuous climb we came to the top of 
the range, which was practically level. 
I was some little distance ahead and af- 
ter having scrutinized the surrounding 
eountry and bluffs below closely, I sat 
down and waited for Funke, wondering 
at the time how long it would be before 
my bad luck would change. This very 
instant I heard the rolling of some 
rocks, and, looking in the direction of 
the sound, I saw a bunch of eight sheep! 
I was sitting quite in the open, and the 
animals, about 150 yards distant, 
stopped the same moment and gazed at 
me in surprise and curiosity. Here I 
sat, without my gun, waiting for Funke 
to come, but afraid at the same time 
that his coming would frighten them 
away. The sheep seemed to have satis- 
fied their curiosity after a little while, 
and not, being able to catch my scent, 
went on some small distance to some 
bluffs, and began to feed. Minutes 
seemed hours to me, but at last Funke 
eame on. I succeeded in stopping him 
by signs before he came in sight of the 
animals. I took his advice, and went 
up to him, which disconcerted the sheep 
before me somewhat, but did not fright- 


en them away. I then crept up some 


small distance to get a rest on a rock. 
Just as I was going to fire, Funke 
eried, ‘‘Hold for the middle; we want 
Well, we had not had any 


the meat!’’ 


Outdoor 


meat for the last thirteen days—since 


our start—and as the distance was 
barely 175 yards, I took the foolish ad- 
vice, bullet striking 
the middle of the 


bunch. 


and—tnissed! my 


rock just in the 


After my second shot I saw two 
reloaded | 


double barrel .375 Express with telescope 


sheep drop. | use a 
and fired two more shots, killing my 
ram each time. There were only small 


rams in the bunch, and so I let the others 


Life 


and 
started 
than 
the 
We 
had to lower our burdens down to one 


and __i the 
the 


some meat scalps 


others and 


We 


above sea 


heads’ of 
less 
but 
hours. 


for camp. 
2,000 feet 


took us 


were 
level, 
descent over two 
another and creep around often on all 
fours. At last we reached camp, where 
we found that the two Indians had ar- 
rived in the meantime. 

The next day I went out with José 
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Collection of East African heads shot in 


vo, thinking that the I had 
killed sufficient for the 
group I intended to present to our In- 
Not until after I came 
within about sixty yards did the remain- 


speciinens 
would prove 


perial museum. 


ing sheep bolt, but one yearling staid 
behind, having a big hole in the ham, 
ricocheting bullet T ran 
after and killed him 


We skinned two rams whole and took 


caused by a 


1907 by the author 


while Funke and Ramon went 
after the meat of my kill of the day be- 
The 
next day I went across to the main 


range, some six or 


Maria, 


fore. We saw no game that day. 
seven miles distant. 
was 
surely not-over twenty-four hours old. 
On the way home I killed a buzzard and 
a rabbit, to the amazement of my Indian. 
Ramon had left that day, taking along 


[ saw no game, but sign, which 
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a sheep and a ham. I also gave him 
some letters to post and some money for 
his trouble besides, but he never deliv- 
ered the letters. 

The next morning I noticed that José 
had left the breakfast untouched, and 
had gone to water our stock. When he 
eame back I asked him if he had no ap- 
petite, to which he replied that we had 
given him no sugar! He expected ac- 
tually to be waited upon !—and that out 
in the California desert. He saddled his 
animal and came up to Funke, who un- 
derstood a little Spanish, telling him that 
he would not work for any bl—— Amer- 
icanos who gave him nothing (!!) to eat. 
I told Funke to keep the man, since he 
was the ablest of the party and the only 
one who knew anything about the coun- 
try. He would not be persuaded, re- 
fused to take his pay of $2 a day or 
something to eat, and rode off—Adios! 

We started out for another water hole 
some eight miles distant, and fixed our 
camp there. It was the most interesting 
waterhole I have ever seen, nearly per- 
fectly round, bedded in the center of a 
divide of red voleanie rock. Here, as 
before at the Tanaga Valdez, I tried 
the traps, but the coyotes and foxes I 
eaught had no difficulty in freeing 
themselves. 

We hunted some the next day, but 
had to give it up, since the wind was 
blowing with such a vigor that it was 
dangerous and actually 
some places to travel in that rough 
country. That night I met with an acci- 
den in camp, falling backward on my 
head on a rock. The next day we started 
out in the same direction. We had just 
taken lunch, when I found some drop- 
pings which were quite fresh. I sat 
down and listened and soon heard some 
rocks roll—a sound familiar to me from 


impossible in 


of the West 


my hunting in the old country in th 
haunts of the chamois—but I could not 
Funke did not 
anything, although it was repeated oc 
At last I located a bunch of 
eight ewes on a slide about 600 yards 


locate the sound. hear 


easionally. 
distant. I needed yet a ewe for my group, 


They 


had, of course, seen us, and very care 


so we deeided to try and kill one. 
fully we approached them. As we did 
so, a good-sized ram appeared—and we 
lay down, as soon as he had come in sight. 
In a few minutes he was joined by two 
more, one of which seemed to have an 
enormous head. Under cover I crept up- 
wards and hiding myself behind a polo- 
verde tree, used the glasses for my prey. 
that the had 
the high 
mountain three 

150 or away 


ridge, 


found animals 
fright, 


up the 


I soon 
being 
the 


yards 


taken ewes 
and 
175 
just 
My first shot 
brought the biggest ram down; the see 
The next big- 
gest ram raced down the hill, while his 


rams some 


on ae small ready to 


disappear out of sight. 
ond seemingly missed. 


companion stood, not knowing what was 
going on.~ He never got to know, as 
my next bullet went through his heart. 
On examining him later I found that he 
was deaf. In the meanwhile Funke at- 
tracted the curiosity of the third ram 
by imitating the bleating of a ewe, and 
[ managed to drop him with two more 
shots, both of which went through his 
body. The distance in this case was be 
tween 250 and 300 yards. 

The next day we started out for an 
other waterhole. On the road I wanted 
to hear from my guide of his proposed 
future movements, but he could hardly 
tell me anything, since he had never 
been beyond the point we were going to. 
I asked also, where he would get me the 
peecaries, at which he asked what they 
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were. Amongst other things he also 
tried to tell me that the antelope shed 
their horns like deer—he, the man who, 
according to his assurance, has furnished 
to our most noted expert on Lower Cali- 
fornia, the chief field naturalist, Mr. 
Nelson-—after whom the sheep of that 
locality is named—the most ‘‘valuable’’ 
information on animal life in_ that 
country.* 

Nearing the place of our destination, 
1 noticed a number of white spots mov- 
ing on the mountain side, which proved 
to be as many hind parts of mountain 
sheep, twenty-three in all. We tried to 
get within shot, but in vain. There were 
three good rams with them and a ewe 
of nearly clear white coloring. Eighteen 
went to one side and five to the other, 
but none came within reasonable shoot- 
ing distance. The next day we tried to 
find the larger bunch, but without sue- 
eess. The bare rock did not hold any 
tracks. 

Taking our last descent that day, I 
had a somewhat exciting experience. I 
went by myself and had worked down 
through a erack in the rocks, just wide 
enough to let me through, when I landed 
on a flat, strongly inclined rock. Only 
the circumstance that I spread out my 
hands and feet at once as wide as I 
could prevented me from a_ probably 
fatal fall. After having recovered my- 
self, I managed to work up inch by inch, 
and got safely back to the crack. Creep- 
ing back through it I made my cireuit 
and caught up with Funke, who also had 








“The guide probably was unaccustomed 
to the use of the word “peccary,” the common 
term-in many of the southern countries for 
these animals being “javelin’’—pronounced 
“hav-a-leen”—a name for which, by the way, 
there seems to be no excuse except the fact 
that these animals in ancient times were 
killed with a javelin, or spear. When the 
guide stated that antelope shed their horns 
annually he referred, undoubtedly, not to the 
European antelope, but to our American 
prong-horn antelope, which do shed_ their 
horns annually.—Editor. 
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had to go back. It took us over two 
hours to cover a distance at which I 
should not have hesitated to shoot at 
game in ease of necessity. 

The next day we _ started out 
with our pack animals to bring in 
the meat of the last killed rams. 
But we met a disappointment. All 
but the shoulders of one of them, 
which was protected by the prick- 
ly branches of an okatea, were eaten up 
by coyotes and crows. I got even with 
them, however, for a dose of strychnine 
put on the remains has most probably 
done away with quite a number of those 
robbers. 

We sent Schatz back to camp with 
the animals and climbed up a ridge just 
above the eareasses, when Funke saw, 
with the aid of my glasses, two ewes. 
We waited about three-quarters of an 
hour, till they had disappeared out of 
sight and followed them then. They 
were part of a band of eleven, with only 
one smaller ram between them, and so 
I decided to kill my ewe. At a distance 
of about thirty yards I fired at a speci- 
men, which Funke had pointed out as 
being fit for my purpose. The sheep 
ran after that, and I thought I had 
missed. As they were coming up the 
other side of the little valley, I killed the 
leading ewe. She proved to be an ex- 
ceedingly fine, nicely chocolate brown 
specimen, just the thing I wanted for 
my museum group, as it showed some of 
the most prominent varieties of coloring 
of the Ovis nelson. Making my way 
towards the body I heard a noise like 
the kicking of a hoofed animal against 
rocks, and then I econeluded that I must 
have hit the first animal I had been 
shooting at. I assisted first in getting 
the dead ewe, which was overhanging a 
rock in a place where she could be skin- 
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ned, and jeaving this job for Funke, | 
went out to investigate the reason of the 
noise I had heard. It took me quite an 
hour to find a dead ewe. She had 
dropped where she stood, and neither of 
us had seen it. I was very sorry of 
having killed two females, but anyhow, 
the last found specimen would not have 
been fit for mounting, because it was too 
badly torn up by my bullet. 

We packed all the meat, two heads 
and the skin, into camp and regretted 
that we had not called Schatz back with 
the animals, when we saw the first sheep. 

The next day we shifted to another 
tanaga, but found that it was empty. 
So we decided to go back to the tanaga 
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in the red rock and try our luck from 
there once more. We got into camp 
long after dark that night. 

In the morning the men found a dead 
coyote in the waterhole, one of those who 
had fed probably too amply on my pois- 
ened baits and was overtaken by the 
consequences when drinking. He had 
chewed up even the empty milk tins and 
a pair of stockings I had left in the 
place. 

We started out the next day for the 
same locality in which we had been the 
day before, with the intention to stay 
out over night. We took up the tracks 
of the buneh of five which we had seen 
four days ago, but met with no success. 


(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER) 


A Memory 


Tali pine on the foothills, zreen fir by the sea, 
With skill of rare artist you picture to me 
A scene that comes back like a lost melody. 


"Twas a home in the West, where ocean winds blow, 
A home that was mine, in the dim long ago, 
Where the years drifted by like meadow streams flow. 


There your kindred, oh! fir, and sky-pointing pine, 
Like dark, serried ranks, ’round that old home of mine, 
Stood guard in the shadow, stood guard in the shine. 


Their low note of grieving, as night winds swept by, 
I hear o’er and o’er, in your own sobbing cry. 
My heart wakes an echo, half song and half sigh. 


SALLIE E. RYAN. 


Long-Suffering Bill 


A correspondent sends the following to a remote rural organ of the people: “Our es- 
teemed fellow-citizen, Mr. William B. Puckleton, has had several new ‘No Trespassing’ 
signs erected on his place. -We have had the pleasure of perusing the one facing the 


Hedgeville Pike. It read: 


‘NOTIS.—Trespasers will be persekuted to the full exten of 2 mean mungerl dogs wich 
ain’t never ben overly soshibul with strangers an 1 dubbel bar! shotgun wich ain’t loaded 


with no sofy pillers dam if I aint getin tired of this helrasin on my property. 


specful 


“We haven’t as yet seen-the other signs, but Bill says that 


Yurs re- 
BILL PUCKLETON.’ 
‘altho they mayn’t be 


spelled an’ worded stric’ly similar to each other, their meanin’ is about the same an’ 


ain’t likely to be mistook.’ ”’—Lippincott’s. 








Hoback river, Wyoming, about three miles above its mouth, looking up 
stream. 


HISTORICAL WYOMING SCENES. 


In 1808, Mr. Hunt, in charge of an overland party, was on his way 
from St, Louis to Astoria on the Pacific Coast. The route chosen took 
them to the headwaters of a stream flowing west, down which they 
traveled to Snake river. This latter stream they called the Mad river, 
on account of the swiftness of its current. The stream they followed 
down they called the Hoback river, after the name of an old trapper 
who belonged to their party. At the mouth of the Hoback they camped, 
but were undecided how to proceed, whether to abandon their horses 
and go on down Mad river with boats, or go on with their horses. It was 
finally decided by vote to discard their horses and to build dugouts and 
proceed in this way down the river. Their purpose was strengthened 
by the return of two men who had been sent down the river two days’ 
travel, and who reported no obstructions to prevent their proceeding 
with boats 

So now all hands fell to and constructed dugouts and, loading in 
all their belongings and leaving their horses in charge of a Snake In- 
dian, they started down the river where they met with disaster and 
sadly wished for their horses back again, 

The Snake Indians were a tribe on Mad river lower down, after 
whom Snake river was named later, 

These were the first white men to visit the Jackson le country 

8. 


He 
that we know of. N, LEEK. 








Where the Hoback empties into Snake river, Photo by 8S. N. Leek. 











Indian canoes setting out on Lake Winnibigoshish. 


Note the peculiar 


etching-like effect of the water and rushes in the foreground. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


H. M. KINGERY 


Seeing the great flood that rolls past 
St. Louis or New Orleans, one is moved 
to wonder how and where it originates. 
Take a steamboat and travel upstream 
three days and nights, and, barring de- 
lays, you will reach the head of navi- 
gation at St. Paul, 720 miles above St. 
Louis and close to 2,000 miles from the 
Gulf of Mexieo. Above this, however, 
you must journey 240 miles direct or 
560 if you would follow the sinuous 
course of the river, before you can find 
its headwaters. 

In north central Minnesota is a re- 
gion of low hills, covered with dense 
forest and dotted with innumerable 
lakes, which is remarkable as a three- 
fold watershed. From it flow streams 
which span the continent, some finding 
their way to the Arctic through the Red 


River of the North-and Hudson Bay; 
others to the Gulf of Mexico through the 
valley of the Mississippi; and others to 
the Great Lakes and so down the St. 
Lawrence to the Atlantic Ocean. Very 
early French explorers and fur traders 
discovered this peculiar conformation 
and gave it the descriptive title, ‘‘ Hau- 
teurs des Terres.’’ 

In the heart of this region, encircled 
by a range of low hills that curve into 
an irregular horseshoe shape, is a little 
valley containing well nigh a hundred 
lakes and countless springs of pure, cold 
water. The largest of the lakes, into 
which all the others discharge their flow, 
is Itasea, and it is here that we find the 
eradle. of the Father of Waters. We 
need not discuss now the much-debated 
question whether 


Itasea is the real 


(6) 
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source or whether that is found in its 
or four miles 
farther south; for us the fact is suffi- 
cient that here, in this tiny valley with 
but a single outlet, is found beyond 
question the birthplace of the Missis- 
sippi. 


remotest feeder, three 


The nearest railroad point is Park 
Rapids, twenty-four miles to the south, 
whence leads a wagon road that leaves 
much to be the matter of 
smoothness. We made the trip on a hot 


desired in 


day in August, riding in a springless 
and trailing behind us our boat 


wagon 
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A glance at the map will show the 
peculiar form of Lake Itasea, with its 
three arms radiating from a common 
center. One is surprised to find that the 
river leaves it in a direction exactly the 
opposite of its general course—toward 
the northwest instead of the southeast! 
It is a tiny stream at its exit from the 
lake, hardly a good boatlength in width 
and so shallow that one must look sharp- 
ly who would not ground upon its bot- 
tom of mud or gravel. Here it rushes 
noisily along over sand or stone, there 
it loiters lazily in some deep pool as 





Where the Mississippi leaves Itasca. 


mounted on a cart. Heat, dust and mos- 
quitos attended us all day, and it was a 
blessed relief when we suddenly emerged 
from the thick woods and saw the clear, 
cold waters of Itasca spread out before 
and beneath us. We spent the night 
at the ‘“‘State House,’’ a comfortable 
lodge maintained by the state as the 
home of its resident commissioner and 
for the entertainment of visiting tour- 
ists; and then we remained for several 
days in camp, exploring the lake and its 
environs. 


(6) 


if it had no mission and no destination. 

The canoeist must expect to meet var- 
ious obstructions along the ‘‘ereek,’’ as 
it is called by the natives—now a shal- 
jam of logs lodged in some 
eddy, now a single log or tree trunk 
thrown by some farmer for his own 
convenience as a footbridge across the 
Mississippi River. 

The first day afloat gives an epitome 
of the upper Mississippi—sluggish deeps 
and riotous riffles, logjams, trees, log 
bridges and—at the very outset—a dam 


low, now a 
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built by lumbermen to raise the level 
of the lake and secure sufficient head of 
water to ‘‘drive’’ their logs to market. 
A few miles downstream are encoun- 
tered what the Indians knew as the ‘‘ Big 
Rapids,’’ where the little river winds 
among thick-timbered hills over a stony 
and rapidly descending bed. With 
plenty of water one will enjoy a pleas- 
urable excitement in shooting these 
rapids; in a dry season it is a good 
place to walk and ‘“‘lead’’ the canoes. 
It was here that one of Schooleraft’s 
canoes was capsized in 1832 and valu- 
able instruments and records of his ex- 
ploration lost. 


of the West 
or rock. For hundreds of miles these 
‘‘meadows’’ (for so they are called lo 
eally) extend, broken at rare intervals 
by rapid or woodland. 
supplies 


The coarse grass 
a succulent hay, and the wild 
rice is a valuable source of food for the 
Indians. Vast flocks of wild ducks and 
other birds have 
feeding ground. 


there their summer 
From Itasea the Mississippi makes a 
northing of nineteen miles and an east 
ting of twenty-one before it reaches its 
most northerly point, a few miles east 
of Lake Bemidji. From there it grad- 
ually swings around to the east and 
south and settles into its final course. 








The lakeside cottage of Chief Ah-zhow-We-zroon, 


near Lake Winnibigoshish. 


These oceasional rapids mark the de- 
scent from one level or terrace of the 
‘*Hauteurs des Terres’’ to another, and 
it is on the intervening levels that the 
most characteristic feature of the upper 
Mississippi is found. Here are vast 
areas of moist or swampy ground cov- 
ered with tall grass and wild rice. 
Through these ‘‘savannas,’’ as School- 
eraft called them, the river winds in 
endless involution till the voyager 
wearies and sickens of the dreary solli- 
tudes and longs for a sight of forest 








of the Chippevasus, 


Of all the thousands of lakes for 
which Minnesota is famous few can be 
compared in native beauty with the trio 
through which the Mississippi passes at 
its highest latitude—Bemidji, Cass and 
Winnibigoshish, each larger than its pre- 
decessor and each marked by character- 
istics of its own. Of them all perhaps 
Cass is entitled to the palm, on account 
of its numerous islands, one of which, 
with an irregular length and breadth 
of two miles or more, is covered with a 
magnificent growth of pine timber, now 
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under federal protection. This island 
is noteworthy, too, for its charming little 
lake-within-a-lake, half a mile or so in 
diameter, which lies hidden in its woods. 

In striking contrast with Cass is its 
neighbor Winnibigoshish,. which, though 
much larger in area, has not a single 
island, and is notorious for its sullen, 
dangerous temper. At its foot is the 
first of the series of massive dams erect- 
ed by the national government for the 
purpose of equalizing the flow of the 
river. This has converted the lake into 
a vast reservoir and, by backing up the 
water and overflowing the low shores, 
has drowned out thousands of fine trees, 
whose bare, gray trunks stand as their 
own dreary monuments in this cemetery 
of a slaughtered woodland. 

On below Winnibigoshish stretch the 
endless meadows, till at Pokegama 
Rapids another dam is found, and we 
eome into touch again with civilization. 
At Mineapolis the final plunge is taken 
dawn the falls of St. Anthony—now 


Chippewa hut constructed of pine bark on shores of Winnibigoshish Lake. 








controlled by great dams and harnessed 
to the machinery of huge flouring mills. 
Then fifteen miles or so of alternate 
shallows and rapids will bring us again 
to St. Paul and the head of steamboat 
navigation. 

The very richness of our resources 
has taught us Americans prodigality. 
We have given public lands away lav- 
ishly to individuals and corporations, 
and in mining and the production of pe- 
troleum and natural gas the waste has 
been immense. Equally striking has been 
our wanton destruction of game, while 
by our use and waste we have brought 
our apparently inexhaustible forests 
within sight of final extinction, and are 
feeling the effects in the growing scare- 
ity and high price of lumber, in the ex- 
tremes of flood and drought and in dis- 
tinct climatic changes. The national 
government has awakened—may it not 
prove too late!—to the peril, and is at- 


tempting by means of forest preserves 
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to save at least a remnant. One such 
reservation embraces a considerable por- 
tion of the Mississippi’s upper course, 
with the important lakes Cass, Winnibi- 
goshish and Leech, though it does not 
include the actual source of the river. 
This the State of Minnesota has under- 
taken to protect. 

Fifteen years ago the Legislature 
created a State Park, five miles by seven 
in extent, enclosing Lake Itasea and all 
its tributaries. Of this area a consider- 
able portion was private property, and 
though the State made generous appro- 
priations for purchase, it has proved im- 
possible to secure the title to all. Within 
the last three years lumbermen have in- 
vaded the Park, ostensibly to fell tim- 
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level of the lake by erecting a dam at 
its outlet and so overflowed the shores 
and killed much valuable and beautiful 
timber. 

The farseeing men who led in the 
movement to save this valley had hoped 
not only to make it a pleasant resort for 
lovers of nature and seekers after recrea- 
tion and health, but to protect by strict 
game laws the wild animals native to 
that region, and most of all to preserve 
in its native beauty the spot in which 
our greatest river is born and to pre- 
vent the ruinous effects upon its flow 
which would follow the stripping of the 
forests from those hills. This hope has 
now been defeated or postponed through 
the greed of a few men, animated by the 





General view of a logging camp. 


ber on lands which they owned. In do- 
ing this, however, they have cut roads 
through forests belonging to the State, 
disfiguring them and creating great 
waste, and, worst of all, have raised the 





same sordid spirit that has led others 
to sacrifice Niagara. The struggle has 
not yet been given up, and it is hoped 
still to save the State Park from utter 
spoliation, 














A FREAKISH PINE TREE. 


We quote from Mr. 8S. N. Leek: “The accom panying is a scene on Leigh’s Lake, adjoining 
Jackson’s Lake, Wyo., a sight very seldom seen is a pine tree growing in water. There is 
cortinual water around this tree, it growing out of a solid rock in the lake. As is well 


known, all of the trees of the pine family (with the exception of one or two of the spruces) 
grow only on dry ground or in the rocks.” 


The Last Challenge 


Ho, Teddy R., do you deny 
That wind is made of air? 
Or that a brook will run down hill, 
Like children down a stair? 


Am I a “Weakling” since I can’t 
Roll up a clover field, 

Or lift a maple log to match 
The bludgeon that you wield? 


Am I a “Fakir,” since I hold 
That cormorants can fly? 

And that a man without a head 
And heart and lungs must die? 


Am I an “Anarchist” for that 
My blood is crimson red? 

An “undesirable citizen” 
Because I am not dead? 


Am I a “Nature Fraud” because 
I rhyme that grass is green? 
And sing that porpoises are fat, 

And katydids are lean? 


If I be something yet unnamed 
In all the lists you give, 

I pray you pad the great Big Stick—- 
Please, Teddy—let me live! 


ALOYSIUS COLL. 
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A NORTHERN FISHERMAN IN 
SOUTHERN WATERS 


W. A. JONES 


Being unable to spend the winter in 
the North on account of an affection of 
the throat, I made my fourth trip to 
Tampico, Old Mexico, to again while 
away the time in that gamiest of all 
sports with the rod, catching the Silver 
King. 

Tampico, during the past five or six 
years, has come to the front as the 
‘‘winter home’’ of the tarpon, and he 
is to be found here not only during the 
winter months, but I have been told 
that they have been caught here during 
every month in the year. But be that 
as it may, I have had rare sport during 
the months of January, February, 
March and April, the two latter months 
being usually the best. 

In the winter, fishermen congregate 
here from almost every state in the 
Union, Canada and from across the 
water, old England more than furnish- 
ing her quota. In fact there have been 
almost as many English sportsmen here 
this season as from the States, among 
which may be found dukes and ladies, 
counts, lords, sirs, colonels, captains 
and ali kinds of nobility, practically all 
of whom I have found.to be gentlemen 
and true sportsmen. They want the 
best to be had and are willing to pay for 
it. Most of them come via New York 
and usually get their outfits at the large 
sporting goods houses there, some of 
which are very elaborate, and in some 
eases entirely inadequate. Especvially is 
this the case where the tackle is brought 
from the old country, as there they seem 


to have very little idea as to the require- 
ments. I may mention one particular 
ease where I was requested to assist 
the party to get his tackle ready for the 
following morning. The gentleman had 
an elaborate outfit, all kinds of 
reels, lines, gaffs, ete., which no doubt 
cost him several hundreds of dollars, but 
in the whole lot there was scarcely a 
thing that he could use. You can readily 


re ds, 


imagine his look of dismay when I told 
him that his stuff was useless. I really 
felt sorry for him. I helped him rig up 
an outfit from tackle obtained here at 
the hotel, and during the time he asked 
all manner of questions relative to th 
fishing, the boats, the men, the water, 
ete., but I thought I should die when 
he said in good, broad English, ‘‘I say, 
there, me mon,-do I need a bobber?”’ 
I told him I guessed not, and told him 
if he decided to use one, a well-corked 
He turned 
out all right, had good sport, and went 


gallon jug would answer. 


home well satisfied. 
(1908). 
some unaccountable reason, has been un- 
usually poor, though there seem to be 
a great many tarpon here. At 


The fishing this season for 


times 
they are in great evidence and may be 
seen rolling, pitching, plunging and 
sporting on the surface of the water. | 
have seen not only hundreds, but thou- 
sands of them, in a single day, splash- 
ing around in this manner, and at these 
times they do not seem at all alarmed ai 
the presence of a boat among them; in 


fact, they seem oblivious to all surround- 
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ings. I have had them play around the 

boat so close as to splash the water ali 
over me, and, strange as it may seem, on 
such occasions they will rarely take the 
bait. My experience has been that they 
_strike best when they do not show them- 
selves, or when they only show the dorsal 
fin above the surface of the water ocea- 
sionally. 

There have searcely been one-third as 
many fish caught this year as during 
previous seasons, and the only theory 
that I ean advance is that the waters 
seem to be fairly alive with small fish, 
so that feed is very plentiful. 

Last season (1907), I landed sixty- 
five tarpon, all of which, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were returned to the water 
alive, as I rarely allow a boatman to 
use the gaff; while this season I have 
landed only fourteen. Still, I have not 
fished quite as many days this time. 

Sir Frederick Johnston, with the ideal 
yacht, the ‘‘Zenaida,’’ of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, has been here several 
seasons and is here at the present time 
(April,’08). He has been here a couple 
of months and it is claimed that his 
wife, Lady Laura Wilton, landed the 
world’s’ record tarpon, an account of 
which I herewith copy, as written in the 
Tarpon Record Book here at the hotel, 
by the British Consul : 

“FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1908.—LAURA, 
COUNTESS OF WILTON.—A tarpon 7 feet 
10 inches long, measured from closed 
mouth to tail; girth (taken tight), 45% 
inches. The above fish only jumped four 
times, fought hard all the time, and was 
landed in between 45 and 46 minutes with- 


out being gaffed. This fish was returned to 
the water after being measured, and got off 
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well. Weight was not taken, but estimated 
at 270 pounds. The above entry was made 
from information furnished to H. B. M.’s 
Consul by the Countess of Wilton. 


(Signed) “H. W. WILSON, 
“H. B. M.’s Consul.” 


Without expressing my own views of 
the matter, I will say that, taking into 
consideration the fact that Lady Wilton 
is an expert with the rod, has fished ali 
over the world and naturally would un- 
derstand what it would be to land the 
‘‘world’s record’’ tarpon, it is extremely 


_unfoértunate that she would not only al- 


low it to be returned to the water, but 
that, too, without being officially meas- 
ured and weighed. 

[ enclose herewith a copy of a little 
poem left by one of the English gentle- 
men, which gives his view, at least, of 
tarpon fishing in Mexico: 


THE TARPON FISHER’S LAMENT. 

I've traveled six thousand miles—six thou- 
sand miles or more, 

To catch the mighty tarpon, 
never done before; 

Alas! Alas! I travel back six thousand miles 
again, 

For all my efforts hitherto are useless and 
in vain. 

I breakfast at the Chinaman’s, I rise before 
the sun, 

And, at the setting of the same, my toil is 
scarcely done. 

I dine in the Cathedral Square, I lunch be- 
neath the tree 

On hard-boiled eggs and chocolate—and go 
without my tea. 

I’ve angled at La Barra, I’ve fished above 
Tamos, 

But all my efforts hitherto have been of lit- 
tle use. 

The little ones, I catch them—the catfish 
and the jacks— 

But the big fish are elusive, and all my ef- 
forts tax. 

There are tarpon in the water; there are 
ticks upon the shore; 

But the smiling river Panuco will see me 
here no more! 


which I’ve 
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LAKE TAHOE 


W. STUART SMITH 


(PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR) 


Tahoe, the gem of the Sierras. Flaw- 
less crystal deeply imbedded in an em- 
erald setting. Creature of moods that 
are passing strange. Beautiful in sun- 
shine or in storm, in either more beau- 
tiful than in the other. Rippling sun- 
shine or passing shadow—which garment 
is most becoming? In its softer moods 
soothed by its gentleness; in its anger 
it takes on a grandeur the effects of 
which cannot be other than ennobling. 

To the man of tired brain or to the 
one upon whom the call of the wild is 
pressing sore, Tahoe and the higher sier- 
ras offer rest for the one and for other 
that balm for a restless spirit which Na- 
ture provides for her lovers only in 
those places where she is still in pos- 
session of her own. 


The usual way of reaching the Tahoe 
region is by Southern Pacific to Truckee 
and by narrow-gauge to the Tavern. This 
is the stopping place for the lily man; 
for the one who wears a mask while 
trolling, to keep the sunburn away ; who 
hires someone to row for him, to bait his 
hook and take off his fish—and who yet 
thinks he is a sport and is having a good 
time! He ean frequently be seen doing 
these things and being happy. 

Those who, like the writer, go to the 
mountains for what they have to offer 
for the fishing and hunting, for the 
mountains themselves, for the rugged- 
ness and grandeur of nature, for tired 
days, for restful nights in the crisp at- 
mosphere, for the smell of the balsam 
and pine, for a keen appetite, for the 
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Lake Tahoe, July, 1907. 


smoke of the camp-fire; these will leave 
the tavern behind them and go farther 
afield and make headquarters at one of 
the free and easy places which are found 
here and there along the lake shore. 

For the character of the local fishing, 
for the accessibility of other places, for 
the kindliness and geniality of its pro- 
prietors and the pains which they take 
to enhance the pleasure of their patrons, 
the choice of many is for MeKinney’s 


A coming thunder storm 


This is the first public landing at which 
the steamer stops after leaving the Tav- 
ern for its daily round of the lake, the 
distance from the tavern being about 


eight miles. It is on the California side 
of the lake, and the California side is 
decidedly pleasanter than that of Ne- 
vada. 

It is headquarters for a daily stage to 
Rubicon Springs, is well supplied with 
horses, both riding and pack animals, 
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which ean be had either for a few hours’ 
ride over the good roads which center 
here, or for many days’ travel over the 
mountain trails or over mountain ways 
where there are no trails and where sure- 
footed animals are the first requisite. 
Boats are furnished free for those who 
wish to chance being able to get one 
when wanted, or can be locked up and 
held for exclusive use by payment of a 
moderate weekly charge (the latter is 
strongly recommended). 

The lake fishing in the neighborhood is 
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sport enough. The usual way of taking 
the fish is with a trolling line strong 
enough to pull up the bottom of the lake 
in ease the hook is snagged, and the lake 
trout not being keen fighters they are 
simply pulled in. With the short, stiff 
trolling rod the procedure is virtually 
the same, the fish being brought in as 
fast as the line can be reeled up. The 
choice of the writer is to use a fly rod 
as trolling rod and to play the fish. Some 
good sport can thus be had when a fish 


of good size is hooked. In particular is 





een 


Where we camped. 


excellent, and the prevailing direction 
of the wind is such that the lake is rare- 
ly too rough for fishing, this being one 
of the great advantages which the Cali- 
fornia side possesses over the Nevada 
side, where the waves generally beat on 
the shore and are frequently trouble- 
some. 

Of the lake fishing the best that can 
be said is that, as a rule, it is merely 
catching fish; yet this, for most, is quite 


the remembrance of a fight one day in 
June,’06. The rod was a seven and one- 
quarter ounce, ten-foot, Mills fly rod; on 
the reel was three hundred feet of fine 
trout line; the bait was minnow. In 
trolling over a certain ground where it 
was known the fish were apt to run large 
a strike was had, and upon picking up 
the rod it was at once apparent that 
things were doing. Oars were shipped, 
the fisherman being alone in the boat, 
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A rock-bound lake late in July, 1907. 


and a pretty fight began. A light wind 
was blowing off shore and the fish made 
for deep water over a long shoal. At the 


end of two hours a seven-and-a-half- 


pound trout was brought to net two 


miles from where he was hooked, and 
upon landing him it was found that he 
was not hooked in the mouth, but out- 
side, in the cheek, thus making the fight 
an unusual one. With this sort of fish- 
ing even the passive lake trout ean fur- 
nish good sport, but the usual lake fish- 
erman is satisfied to catch fish. 

The lake fishing ends about August 
lst, or as soon as the surface water be- 
comes too warm, but about this time, or 
somewhat earlier, depending upon the 
season, rod fishing in the streams flowing 


into the lake, or in certain glacial lakes 
high up in the mountains, begins, as 
most of these streams and many of the 
lakes have been stocked, generally with 
eastern brook trout. One chain of four 
lakes high up in a glacial valley or gorge 
is said to have been stocked with seven 
different kinds of trout, but some of 
them seem to have disappeared, as re- 
cent experience shows only four kinds 
that can be taken. These are the com- 
mon lake trout, eastern brook, Dolly 
Varden and Loch Leven, the latter run- 
ning to several pounds weight. Several 
pictures of these lakes shows how nature 
still rules. They are accessible only on 
foot or horseback over a rough trail and 


_Aherefore are out of reach of the market 


fisherman and can be fished for pleasure 
only. They lie about ten miles from 


*McKinney’s, and for one unused to 


mountain ways a guide is necessary. 

For want of a better name they are 
locally called the Rock Bound lakes, but 
they are not the ones usually known by 
this name. For this and other places in 
the surrounding mountains, Martin 
Lowe, with headquarters at McKinney’s, 
is by far the best guide, but he has one 
bad failing; he is too fond of the bottle. 
However, no one knows this better than 
himself, and as a guide he is easily amen- 
able to control, but for long trips some 
liquor must be taken for him or he will 
go to pieces. It is to Martin that the 
writer is mainly indebted for his know]- 
edge of the surrounding mountains and 
of certain choice fishing grounds in the 
lake. 

As with other guides, Martin is strict- 
ly for hire, and generally takes his 
pound of flesh, but as the years have 
passed he has acquired a habit of saying 
to the writer: ‘‘I think the snow has 
melted enough so that this or that lake 
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is open;’’ or, again, he will say: ‘‘I 
know where there is a lake that you have 
never seen,’’ in either case adding: 
‘*Come on, let’s go fishing.’’ Of course, 
he does not expect to supply any part 
of grub or horses and before the moun- 
tains are forsaken there is some accept- 
able present in the shape of fishing gear, 
ete. Asked why this is so while he 
demanded the limit of others, he an- 
swered, ‘‘Oh, those fellows always want 
to be waited on. It is continually, ‘Mar- 
tin, do this, or Martin, do that.’ If I 
find a pool where the fish bite good some 
one is always close at hand and wants 
to eatch them. I get asleep at night and 
a long howl goes up, ‘‘ Martin, it is cold; 
get up and make a fire.’’ With you there 
is no guide business and no waiting on. 
You go your way and I go mine and we 
meet in camp at meal time, each doing 
his share of the work. With the others 
[I am guide and servant, with you we 
are two men going fishing and both have 
a good time.’’ 

One day he said, ‘‘I know a_ lake 
about fifteen miles from here which you 
have never seen. It was stocked with 
eastern brooks about seven years ago 
and has only been fished a little, as few 
know about it. I was there last year and 
if you want to go I ean assure you 
something good. The trail is pretty 
rough part of the way; in fact, there is 
no trail for several miles, but we can get 
on with a pack horse. A day to go and 
one to come and three days there. Per- 
haps we can get a deer, though this never 
was a very good deer country.”’ 

So we made the trip to the Eagle 
Lake country. This lake (or rather 
these lakes, for Eagle Lake is really a 
system) lies high above Eagle Falls at 
the head of Emerald Bay, and as the 
crow flies is but a short distance from 
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that most exquisite part of Tahoe’s 
shore, but miles of lake lie between Me- 
Kinneys and Emerald Bay and our only 
path was over the fifteen or more miles 
around and through the mountains. We 
made an early start a couple of days af 
ter Martin’s remark. Five miles of the 
road to Rubicon Springs was easy going: 
then we turned sharply into the moun- 
tain fastnesses. For the first few miles 
a cattle trail made travel easy, but this 





On the trail to Eagle Lake, August, 1907 


was finally left and we picked our way 
over rocks where one must exercise care 
or he will surely need mending. Ever 
higher and higher we climbed until a 
turn of the trail gave us a view across 
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and into the depths of a great gorge of 
the upper Rubicon. This gorge is not 


water worn, brt is a_ glacial cutting 
made when the great ice sheet covered 
all this region. Two days later we went 
down into it and found the rock sur- 
faces still holding the polish put upon 
them by the ice, the direction of the 
flow being shown by the parallel grooves 
with which all the polished surfaces are 


covered. 
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the cattle going in and coming out that 
we followed during the early part of the 
trip. These trails disappear as the 
higher elevations are reached, and the 
character of the country becomes such 
that one unaccustomed to the rough re- 
gions would easily get lost. On our way 
home we were only following a general 
direction, though we had blazed a trail 
going in, and presently found ourselves 
in a region totally different from any- 











Eagle Lake system, August. 1907, showing crown of water-shed. 


We were unexpectedly accompanied 
by the phantom lady of the fastnesses. 
She can be seen standing in front of the 
tree where she posed for her picture, 
though we were not aware of the fact 
that we were thus accompanied until the 
picture was printed. When my wife 
looks at the picture she says that may be 
so, but that she has her own ideas. 

The region is in the forest reserve and 
is under lease for grazing to Murphy 
Bros. and Morgan, proprietors of Me- 
Kinney’s, and it was the trail made by 


thing we had passed through coming up. 


Martin said, ‘‘I have never seen this 
country before; this is certainly a new 
world to me’’—and yet we were not 
more than two hundred yards from our 
previous course. 

Some deer and bear tracks were seen, 
but not many, as this is not a good game 
country. 

Though this part of the forest reserve 
is leased to Murphy Bros. and Morgan, 
the region is not capable of supporting 
many cattle owing to meager pasturage. 
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In some places there are meadows of 
considerable extent which remain green 
during the late summer and early au- 
tumn, as they are silted-up lake basins 
and henee generally remain moist; also 
there are many swales fed by springs 
which supply a more or less scanty pas- 
turage during the summer. The swampy 
meadows, however, are not of much 
during the warmest summer 
weather as they become so infested with 


value 
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banished sleep, and I lay for a time 
gazing seemingly into the very depths 
of the universe. So clear is the air that 
the cold, twinkling stars seem close at 
hand. At such a time, who would not 
be glad to have answered the eall to Na- 
ture’s solitudes? 

This sense of the nearness of the In- 
finite duration. With no 
sounds to wake the solitudes, weariness 


is of short 


of body -claims the spirit and soon our 





Eagle Lake, August, 1907. 


mosquitoes that the cattle will not stay. 

About eight hours after starting we 
reached Eagle Lake proper, the largest 
lake of the glacial system, unpacked and 
hobbled the pack horse and were glad to 
rest for an hour or so before going out 
to eatch our evening meal. This we 
soon succeeded in doing, catching brooks 
of about eighteen ounces. 

And then, rest for the weary, but not 
for me immediate sleep. The spell of 
the mountain night was over ail and 





camp is in slumber wrapped. 
had I fallen into a doze, as it seemed, 
when a shout brought me back from the 
far countries of sleep. A rosy fringe on 
the eastern mountains proclaimed the 
coming of the day. Martin was already 
up, and the odor from the frying pan 
called for hasty dressing. 

The Eagle lake system consists of six 
lakes which lie directly upon the divide. 
The last photograph published with this 
story shows two of them, that on the 


Searcely 
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right being the largest of the group. It 
will be noted that the two lie at eleva- 
tions of considerable difference, though 
but a short distance apart, with a low 
ridge between them. Contrary to the 
usual condition, the lake at the higher 
elevation does not discharge its overflow 
into the lower one. The discharge is in 
opposite directions, that on the right 
having its outlet into the Rubicon and 
eventually into the Pacific, while that 
on the left has its outlet over Eagle 
Falls into that arm of Tahoe known as 
Emerald Bay, and eventually into the 
Nevada sink. These two lakes are fed 
from the same source. 

These lakes were stocked with eastern 
brook trout about eight years ago and 
the fish have 
eighteen to 


reached a weight of 

Unfortu- 
nately, the evidence seems to be that they 
are not breeding in the lakes, or, rather, 
that none of the fry succeed in the bat- 
tle for life. The food supply is appar- 
ently limited and no doubt all the fry 
that try to remain in the lakes are eaten 
by the fish originally placed. 


twenty ounces. 


We were comparatively early visitors 
in a late season and for us there was 
little work with the fly. An occasional 
gleam above the surface followed by an 
ever-expanding circle gave good promise 
for the coming man, the one of a few 
days later, but for us bait and spinner 
were the order, white grubs chopped 
from dead trees being something extra 
good for the larder of any trout. 

Of small game there is virtually none. 
Chipmunks sit up and look at one every- 
where and there are small birds in num- 
bers, all being tame, as is usual where 
they seldom see man. 

Tahoe is the pit into which much of 
the glacial scourings has descended, yet 
notwithstanding the vast amount of ma- 
terial thus deposited its depths are still 
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profound. Recorded soundings of 2,000 
feet to bottom have been made, while in 
many places the plummet on this length 
of sounding line has found no resting 
place. It is in many respects a lake of 
mystery. It holds all it gets. The body 
of one drowned in Tahoe is never recov- 
ered. The Indians say the Lake Spirit 
is angered at the defilement of its wa- 
ters and utterly destroys the offending 
body. It never freezes, probably owing 
to its great depth, warm water continu- 
ally rising from the depths, keeping the 
surface temperature above freezing. 

The mystery of its ebb and flow is 
another characteristic. With no appar- 
ent connection with the wind, the whole 
body of water drifts first one way and 
then the other, generally with a cireular 
motion. The velocity of flow becomes 
considerable, so much so that schools of 
chubs, in order to maintain a fixed po- 
sition beneath wharves, ete., are seen to 
be continually swimming against the 
current. 

With its uncertain winds, Tahoe pos- 
sesses an element of danger so great that 
but few sail boats are found on the lake, 
the hotel managements strongly discour- 
aging the attempts of visitors to use 
them. Sudden squalls sweep from the 
eafions and are not without elements of 
danger, even to rowboats, so much so 
that visitors are cautioned to beware of 
them. The result is that with every gust 
of wind the more timid fishermen can 
be seen scurrying for shore like a brood 
of chickens from the shadow of a pass- 
ing hawk. When the wind becomes more 
or less steady many beach their boats 
and walk back to the hotels. This is so 
frequently done that warnings are 
posted that guests beaching boats and 
failing to report same will be charged 
with loss or damage. Boats so beached 
are brought home by power launch. 





TRAPPING SOUTH OF THE POTOMAC 


ROBERT HENRY MARTIN 


That part of the country lying south 
of the Potomac and Ohio rivers can 
hardly be termed a trappers’ paradise, 
for the very simple reason that the trap- 
ping season is too short. The winters 
are short and often mild, and the period 
during which furs are in condition for 
the trade is, accordingly, very brief. 

Right down the center, forming the 
backbone of this region, are the Alle- 
ghenies, where cold weather sets in ear- 
lier and lasts longer, and here, if any- 
where, the amateur may try his luck. 

There are muskrat, opossum, skunk, 
raccoon, the grey and red fox more or 
less abundant, with occasional localities 
where bobeat, mink, otter and bear 
may still be found, the last three never 
plentiful. 

But the trapper, if a nature student, 
will find much here to interest him, es- 
pecially in the mountain districts where 
there is often great beauty of scenery, 
and many notable points of interest 
worth a visit, and the health and vigor 
gained from a camping trip will more 
than repay the trouble. 

Not the least interesting are the peo- 
ple who make this backbone region their 
home—the mountaineers. They are a 
peculiar people, primitive in manners 
and customs, clinging to many queer and 
superstitious beliefs, none of which, per- 
haps, is more strange than the notion 
that there are some ‘‘powerful good 
hunters’’ who can put a ‘“‘spell’’ on a 
gun or other implement of the chase. 
Once a gun is ‘‘fixed,’’ it will not shoot 
straight, and many a failure to secure 
game is laid to this cause. Very re- 


markable, too, is the claim made by some 
that they can render themselves bullet- 
proof by a similar process. A gun may 
be fired point-blank at any one pos- 
sessing this power, from the distance of 
a few paces, without the least danger of 
injury. While hearing the claim made 
repeatedly, in certain parts of the moun- 
tains, I failed to find anyone who had 
actually tried it or was willing to try it. 
This wonderful charm is worked in 
a very simple manner; just repeat a few 
words and there you are, and the for 
mula is—well, it would never do to give 
it away, and, too, a man must not re- 
peat the words to another man, or the 
spell will be broken; a man must com- 
munieate them to a woman, and a 
woman to a man, and so on. 

The steel trap is a cruel instrument 
of torture, but, of course, where this ob- 
jection comes in contact with commer- 
cialism, cruelty does not count; 
should it, perhaps, where communities 
become overrun with destructive ani- 
mals. Most of the readers will agree 
with me, I think, that trapping is not 
sport, yet there is a certain excitement 
about it which appeals to some, espe- 
cially the boy, and it is often the means 
of adding a few coins to the never-too- 
well replenished pockets of the country 
lad. 

It was the writer’s privilege to spend 
a winter in the foothills of the Alleghe- 
nies in West Virginia a few years ago. 
Foxes had become so plentiful that they 
were a pest. Asked why they did not 
trap them, the mountaineers 
eould not be done. 


nor 


said it 
Riding to hounds 
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was hardly thought of. A few indulged 
in fox chasing, but the plan was to take 
the hounds out at night, start a fox, then 
take a stand on top of some knob and 
sit listening to the musie of the chase 
until long after midnight, but if one was 
ever caught it must have been by acci- 
dent, owing to the great number of rock 
ledges and dens which afforded Rey- 
nard an easy and safe retreat when hard 
pressed. 

In this connection, one night a half- 
dozen of us were out with hounds, when 
something was started and we took po- 
sition in a clearing on a hill, grouped 
about our lanterns and listening to the 
bugle-notes of perhaps a dozen hounds. 
From hill to hill they swung and across 
a ridge where the sounds were almost 
lost, then they were heard coming our 
way again. The lanterns were obscured 
and soon we heard the ‘‘ pat-pat-pat’’ of 
something coming; ‘‘pat-pat-pat’’ it 
came, directly towards us, but as the 
lanterns suddenly flashed it 
stopped and we ‘‘shined its eyes’’ for 


were 


an instant before it dashed away again 
into the The mountaineers 
claimed this to have been a bobeat. but 


darkness. 


a bobeat seldom stays on the ground so 


long; it seemed, however, a trifle heavy 
for a fox. 


The old mountaineer with whom I 
chanced to stop, lived, as most of them 
do, in a little, one-roomed log eabin, one 
end of which was taken up with the fire- 
place, where all the cooking was done: 
the other end being occupied as sleeping 
quarters for the ‘‘men folks,’’ the fe- 
male contingent having their apartments 
in the ‘‘loft’’ immediately under the 
roof, which were reached by means of a 
ladder from the outside in summer, but 
brought inside in winter. The winter 
evenings were spent before a roaring 
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log fire, where ghost stories, hunting 
yarns and quaint bits of local history 
were told, until, at last, a stampede for 
the ladder, which all seemed desirous of 
climbing at the same time, denoted that 
bedtime had come; in the morning it 
was advisable to be up and dressed be- 
fore daylight, as these ‘‘women folks’’ 
were early risers and there were no 
sereens behind which one might hide 
while dressing. 

Finding foxes so plentiful, and not 
trap-wise, I determined to give them a 
round. Owing to lack of time, only two 
traps were brought into use, these being 
of the No. 2 steel variety, having two 
stout springs, yet with jaws so con- 
structed that they do not, as a _ rule, 
break a leg; for if the 
broken, it uncommon 


bone is once 
for the 
trapped fox to liberate itself by gnaw- 


is not 


ing off the leg, and if you have ever 
seen the imprisoned foot frozen hard 
enough to break, you will understand 
how the poor creature may perform this 
operation, probably without further tor- 
ture to itself. 

The bait used was of the simplest 
kind—fat erack- 
lings cut up fine and seattered about or 
rubbed on the bark of a tree or log. If 
taken, a place was scooped out for the 
trap, which had to be completely and 
earefully covered, or no fox would ever 
go into it. 

Fox No. 1 was soon brought in, fol- 
lowed by others almost every morning, 
until my old mountaineer became inter- 
ested; if I could catch them so, why not 
he? Without thinking he would take 
me seriously, I remarked that while my 
traps were setting it would do him no 
good to try; but he ordered one just 
like mine, and when it came I showed 
him how to set it, using the same care 


meat, seorched, and 
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as I did with my own, but not a fox 
could he get. Sometimes, while his was 
setting not a stone’s throw away, mine 
would hold a fox and the bait would 
not even be touched at his. This began 
to cause him to suspicion that, perhaps, 
I might be a ‘‘powerful good hunter,”’ 
after all. 

Sometimes I found it necessary to set 
and re-set my own, shifting it from one 
place to another, and even employing 
both traps before a particularly sly fel- 
low could be fooled, and to find that I 
could be outwitted in this manner 
seemed greatly to please my old friend. 
Sometimes a trap would be sprung, and 
there was evidence to show that the ani- 
mal had accomplished this by rolling on 
it. In a corner of a field, which seemed 
to be a natural runway, a tricky old fel- 
low had been springing my trap night 
after night, sometimes throwing it, some- 
times digging it out, other times merely 
taking the bait without disturbing the 
trap, and so I decided to use both traps. 
My old friend asked if he might set his 
along with mine ‘‘just to see if there 
was a spell on it.’’ The three were placed 
at the corners of a triangle, about three 
feet apart, his occupying the outer cor- 
ner. In the morning I had him, caught 
fore and aft, while my friend’s trap was 
not even sprung—a mere accident, of 
course, but it did the business; he was 
so firmly convinced that I had ‘‘fixed’’ 
his trap that he laid it aside and could 
not be induced to try again while mine 
were in use. I feared he might be of- 
fended, but he seemed rather to enjoy it. 

One morning, the half-eaten carcass 
of a rabbit was found in one trap, where 
the little creature had hopped by acci- 
dent. The trap was left for another 
night, set on top of what remained of 
the rabbit. That night disclosed the rob- 
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ber—a large horned owl! He was full 
of fight and gave the dogs a lively tus- 
sle after being freed from the trap. It 
is not difficult to trap an owl, provided 
one can be decoyed to the place, but it 
requires live bait to induce one to come 
the first time. They are not suspicious 
of a steel trap, and it needs no cover- 
ing, which disproves the sometimes ex- 
pressed opinion that they can 
iron or a gun. 


‘*smell’’ 
It is man they fear; but 
a fox will detect iron at once—I have 
tested this many times by placing a piece 
partly exposed, where a trap was to be 
set later, or by placing it near where 
one was already set, to attract attention 
from it, to find the iron dug out or un- 
covered, and this, too, when the fox was 
found in the trap, proving that the ani- 
mal had detected danger and tried to get 
rid of it before venturing to take the 
bait. 
son, according to the viewpoint, but to 
me it always looked like reason. 


You may call this instinct, or rea- 


A trap should not be tied or staked 
down so it cannot be moved, if one 
wishes to find his fox over night; a clog 
or brush should be attached to the chain, 
thus preventing escape, yet permitting 
the trapped animal freedom to move or 
travel until some heap of brush or logs 
is found where it may hide. If not able 
to travel, it will, in all probability, pull 
loose, even if it becomes necessary to 
twist off a foot. 

One morning a trap was found miss- 
ing. There was just enough snow to 
show the course taken, but it was diffi- 
eult trailing. The fox had, as usual, 
taken the downhill course, and as there 
were several rail fences between that and 
the foot of the hill, it was expected he 
would be found entangled in one of 
them; but not so, he had crossed every 


one and started up the next hillside, 
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Several more fences were crossed, and, 
having gained the open woods, it was ex- 
pected that hounds would be necessary 
to trail him down, but, after going about 
a hundred yards through the woods, he 
was found hiding beneath the roots of 
a tree which had been turned out by a 
storm. He was not large, but consider- 
ing that fully one mile had been trav- 
ersed and a half-dozen rail fences 
crossed on the way, while carrying a 
trap to which was attached a clog of con- 
siderable weight, it became apparent that 
this particular fox was possessed of a 
large degree of cunning and endurance. 

Lack of time at last compelled me to 
lay aside my traps and I then told my 
old friend that his opportunity had come; 
he hunted up his trap and, strange to 
say, the very first night caught his fox. 
My reputation was fixed beyong dispute 
and he told the story of how I had put a 
‘*spell’’ on his trap to every one whom 
he met. 

One curious incident, foreign to this 
subject but illustrative of the strange be- 
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A Bedouin of the old-time West was he; 
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liefs entertained by these people, came 
under my observation. Only a short 
time ago, I heard a distinguished medi- 
eal man in a lecture before a cultured 
Washington audience tell of finding a 


live rooster in bed with a cholera pa- 


tient of his, in China, placed there to 
frighten away the evil spirits. In this 
mountain home in our own land, there 
lived a very poor man with a large fam- 
ily; the children took the measles. One 
boy, about seventeen years old, whom I 
had come to know and like, because of 
his cheerful disposition and active, in- 
dustrious habits, became very ill. It was 
ten or fifteen miles to a physician, but 
the old grandmother told them a doctor 
was not needed if they would follow her 
instructions, and they did. A sheep was 
brought in, its feet securely bound and 
then it was laid down before the fire un- 
til the wool was almost scorched; next 
the bed covers were removed and the 
sheep was placed beside the boy, where 
it was kept all night; the boy died the 
next day, but the fate of the sheep I did 
not learn. 


His mind a store-house, nature’s secrets held; 
His eye, far-set, the eagles could out-see, 


In savage lore the Indian he excelled. 


His aim unerring as the shafts of light 


That first upon the highest peaks appear; 
His voice, soft-toned, like music in the night; 


His step elastic as the bounding deer. 


His years were spent in solitude and strife, 


Amid the rugged mountains, old and quaint; 
The busy mart, the bustling scenes of life 

To him were prisons, barred by harsh restraint. 
He sought and found the river’s source, where he 


Among God’s creatures lived like them, as free. 


D. G. THOMAS. 
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A CORRECTION. 


In this department of the September is- 
sue | had a word to say about the interna- 
tional sailing races held this year at Van- 
couver and I am free to confess that I got 
it wrong—so badly wrong that all the Can- 
adian yachtsmen have been bombarding 
“me with kicks ever since—and they are jus- 
tified in kicking at that so I acknowledge it 
without any attempt at evasion for the Can- 
uck is a good sportsman who is entitled to 


credit when he has it coming and he cer- 
tainly has this time for his “Alexandra” beat 
the Seattle “Spirit” fairly in the interna- 
tional races this year and I think we on 
this side are just as quick to give the Cana- 
dians credit as they were last year when 


the “Spirit” beat the “Alexandra,” there- 
fore I want the Canadians to know and un- 
derstand that I write from that point of 
view and want to give them credit when 
it is due and that when I am mistaken I 
am sportsman enough 
knowledge it quickly. 
I’ve had some very nice letters, nice, 
gentlemanly letters, protesting against my 
write-up of this event; letters that show a 
clean interest in the game and a sense of 
fair play. To the writers of these I wish 
to say that I thank them for calling my 
attention to the mistakes in the write-up, 
and will explain here that the article in 
question was written by me while in the 
East from data taken entirely from news- 
paper clippings and that these were mis- 
leading, so the article was, naturally, badly 
garbled, without my knowing it at the time, 
and thereby the “Spirit” (the American 
boat) was given credit as winner of the 


personally to ac- 


races and the “Alexandra” (Canadian) 
which was really winner, 
tioned. In the interests of 
sport I am sorry personally that this hap- 
pened, and I believe the Canadians are as 
quick to forgive unintentional error as Iam 
to acknowledge it, for mistakes wiil happen 
even in as well-regulated a family 
door Life has, and where there is no ill-will 
meant there should be none harbored. 

Of course I got some letters that “keel- 
hauled” me with less dignity than force for 
being foolish enough to make a mistake, but 
to the writers of these letters I wish merely 
to say that I consider the source, and pay 
no attention to any letter where the writer 
shows that he lacks the spirit of tairness and 
clean sportsmanship, so these fellows are 
probably still ranting and wondering why 
they didn’t get an answer to their “kick.” 

I try to give matters here as | find them 
without fear or favor and if I make a mis- 
take I'll thank any sportsman to tell me 
about it so I can rectify it, which I 
always be glad to do but it costs no more 
for you to register this kick in a gen‘le- 
manly way than it does to be boorish about 
it and as it reaches me so will its writer 
be judged, so let’s have fair -~good, 
clean, sportsmanship, in this as in other 
things, for you must .remember that we are 
all human and none of us perfect. 

The Canadians had a kick coming in this 
particular instance and I have done ali I 
could to correct the mistake that caused it 
because my write-up was wrong, even if 
through no fault of mine, and I am 
as they are that the “Alexandra” 


was not men- 


good, clean 


as Out- 


will 


play 


as glad 
beat the 
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“Spirit” 
fair, 


this time, just 
square 


because it was a 
two good boats, 
sailed by two good men, came together and 
the best man won; so, even though I re- 
ported it wrong, I take off my hat and say: 
“Bully for the ‘Alexandra’! 
you as fairly next summer!” 


beat, where 


May we beat 


The. pleasure boat fleet is steadily in- 


creasing in Puget Sound waters ‘n spite of 
United States is 
about hard times. 


brisk on the coast 
as it usually is, there is still money enough 


the fact that the whole 
working overtime crying 
While business is not as 


to build plenty of gasolene boats without 
crimping anybody, as is well illustrated by 


the new boats going into commission al- 
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In the accompanying illustration we show 
a corner of Elliott Bay given over to the 
motor boat and yacht fleet for anchorage 
ground. The space shown in the picture is 
about %X% mile square and covers only 
part of one little anchorage ground; yet 
there are twenty-two motor boats shown, 
together with twenty-seven yachts, and it is 
safe to say that over 75% of the latter carry 
engines, to “kick home” in case of a calm. 
This gives a total of forty-nine fine pleas- 
ure boats in sight at once, carrying prob- 
ably not less than thirty engines, of all kinds 
and makes and ranging from five to sixty or 
more horsepower. 

These are only a few of the boats owned 
on Elliott Bay alone, and gives some little 








Twenty-two launches, numerous auxiliaries, and 27 yachts, Elliott Bay, 


Washington. 


most daily—Will Lincoln’s new cruiser “Xe- 
nial” being a good representative of the 
large, comfortable type of cruiser now in 
demand. 

Boats that cost up around $3,000 to $6,000 
are in demand and have been right along, 
though the smaller pleasure boat trade has 
fallen off a good deal this summer. Next 
year will see more good-sized cruisers built 
than ever, for the marine architects are 
every one busy, and some fine boats are be- 
ing planned in the East besides, so there 
will be a bunch of rush work pushed out 
next spring. 


They cover about %x\% of a mile square.—Photo by Webster & Stevens, Seattle. 


idea of the popularity of boats and boating 
on Puget Sound. Yet it is only within the 
last few years that they have been in de- 
mand at all and this is the pleasure boat 
end only. The working boats are far more 
numerous but they do not tie up in any reg- 
ular place--in fact, hardly tie up at all, so 
it is hard to get a photo of more than one 
or two of them together any time even 
though you see them everywhere you go, 
carrying passengers, towing boats or logs, 
and doing all kinds of work, like a swarm 
of bees. 

It would take a wise man to even esti- 
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A GASOLENE SURFBOAT. 


mate the value of motor boats working out 
of Seattle alone, to say nothing of the whole 
northwest coast, and still they are just be- 
coming popular. The eastern man who 
comes here always has a surprise coming 
to him, for he has little idea of the number 
and size of the gasoline craft as used on 
this coast today. 

Here is a photograph, taken just off 
the beach at Nome, Alaska, last fall, of the 
launch “Defiance,” which is owned by 
Thomas A. Ross of Nome and operated by 
him to carry passengers between the ves- 
sels in the offing and the town of Nome. In 
the August issue we printed a picture of this 
boat, to show the type, but at that time data 


and the shore, regardless of the gales that 
sweep the unprotected coast at Nome. 
Her owner thinks, and rightly, that she 
is the right boat in the right place for the 
work in hand, and he would not consider 
changing her in any way. Carrying pas 
sengers across that storm-swept stretch of 
water in all kinds of weather means that 
every safety device known should be 
to insure 


used 
success, and in 
just this has been done. Passengers can 
stand the weather when they know they are 
in a self-bailing boat that has power enough 
to get through, no matter how rough the 
sea may be, and a drenching in a safe boat 
means only discomfort temporarily where a 


this little boat 





Launch “Defiance’”—Nome surf boat. 


concerning this particular boat was not 
available. 

In a letter from Mr. Ross I am informed 
that the “Defiance” was built by Sloan 
Brothers at Seattle, in 1907, for the work 
she is now engaged in in the North. She 
is 41 feet over all, 9 foot 8 inch beam, and 
draws, light, 2 feet. She is copper-fastened 
throughout and has two 8 h. p. engines 
(make not stated) and is the only self-bail- 
ing surf launch owned by private parties in 
use on the West Coast—or probably on any 
coast, for that matter. 

She is of the same type as the self-bail- 
ing lifeboats used by the government, and 
is a safe and sea-worthy boat for use in 
the wind-swept roadstead in the North, 
where she goes and comes between the ships 





boarding sea that had to be bailed out by 
hand and that while icy winds were blowing, 
would probably mean a far different ending 
to the voyage. 

Mr. Ross has put-the right idea in prac 
tice and is daily demonstrating the fact that 
the gasolene engine has more uses than to 
propel a pleasure craft on 
river. 

May he and his boat long remain the 
connecting link between the golden beach 
and the “outside,” for only solid concrete 
breakwaters would withstand the sweep of 
sea up there. 


some sluggish 


* * * 

The gasolene launch is undoubtedly here 
to stay, and is the popular craft in this day 
and age of hurry-up, but there are still num- 
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bers of the old guard of sailor men who 
have a place in their hearts for the “wind- 
jammer” of times gone by. They do not 
care for the thrust of the power boat, the 
go-ahead-in-spite-of-the-weather characteris- 


Life 


stands the nervous quickness of the sailing 
vessel and how very suddenly she can and 
does respond to the caprice of wind and 
tide, and he sees to it always that every 
line about the running rigging is neatly 


Schooner yacht, “Henrietta’’—Capt, C. W. Wiley, owner. 


tics of the new order of things, but they do 
love the graceful lines of the sailing craft. 
The cloud of canvas aloft is something that 
spells power and skill to handle in their 
eyes, and the hum of taut weather rigging 
is music in their ears. They like to watch 
the masts angle down to leeward under the 
pressure of all the canvas they can stand, 
while she races away with the lee scuppers 
awash and a smother of spray coming over 
the weather bow. There is a sense of rush- 
ing, weather-beating freedom about pound- 
ing out to windward in a sailing craft under 
all she’ll carry that the power boat man 
never can experience, for the actual be- 
havior of the two kinds of boats in action 
is no more alike than the behavior of a 
steady trotter and a nervous, high-strung 
broncho that fights the bits and is only 
waiting for a loose rein to bolt at a tangent 
before you can think. 


The old time sailor man well under- 


coiled so that it can “pay out” swiftly and 
certainly of need be without tangle or 
jam, for this very thing may mean just the 
difference between a beautiful bit of “han- 
dling” or the wreck of tophamper or even 
the boat herself at the critical instant. 

Among the lovers of the sailing craft 
here on the Sound is Captain C. W. Wiley, 
commodore of the Elliott Bay Yacht Club, 
who sails the beautiful schooner yacht “Hen- 
rietta” for pleasure, and attends to the af- 
fairs of the Boston Steamship Company 
when he isn’t sailing. 

The “Henrietta” is as trim and well- 
found a vessel as sails the seas, and is kept 
as prettily as a fresh-frocked school miss; 
65 feet long over all, 45 on the water line, 
with 12% foot beam and 8 foot 10 inch 
draft, she is a roomy, comfortable and sea- 
worthy cruiser, fit to go anywhere, in any 
kind of weather. Her schooner rig makes 
her easily handled in rough weather and 
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gives her top room enough to pile on « full 
dress suit in light airs, so she fits where- 
ever she happens to be. 

She carries four single berths of the Pull- 
man order in the main cabin, and has a 
stateroom forward with one double berth, 
and has enough room left for stores suffi- 
cient for a long cruise if need be. 

She is a prize winner in the cruiser class 
and has good speed under all conditions, 
so that her owner thinks she’s good enough 
to sail in any time—and he is a particular 
kind of a chap in these nautical matters, 
too, and not a book sailor by any manner 
of means. He knows the sound of a gale 
aloft just as weil as he knows when to send 
up his light canvas, and his pretty little 
ship is a familiar sight on the Puget Sound 
as she slips over the pleasant waters, ucu- 
ally with a pile of canvas aloft, as shown in 


country, and it is growing in popularity 
every year. Qur illustration herewith gives 
an idea of how these neat little floating 
summer cottages are made attractive to the 
eye as well as comfortable to live in 

Lake Washington, Wash., now contains 
a very large “fleet” along the city side, from 
Union Bay clear to the foot of the lake, and 
more are building all the time. They range 
from the snug little cottage shown here to 
the roomy and beautifully-fitted six or seven- 
room cottage built to live in the year round. 

Some of them have a scow hull that can 
be pumped out in case of leakage, and oth- 
ers are built on solidly-constructed floats 
built of huge cedar logs fastened together 
with bolted timbers to carry the foundation 
framework of the building proper. 

All are moored to the shore at some con- 
venient place near a car line and where the 
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House boat on Lake Washington, Wash. 


the accompanying cut, for in this favored 
end of the world, summer breezes are usu- 
ally kind to the sailor man. 
; * * a 
Houseboating is one of the very common 
methods of summering in»the Puget Sound 


Photo by Webster & Stevens, Seattle 


wind does not sweep in too strongly, and 
here the owner enjoys life during the warm 
weather. 

Fishing can be had from the front porch 
and there are always one or more canoes and 
rowboats tied to the rail and ready for in- 
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stant use. Nearly all the houseboat own- 
ers have a launch as well, and when they 
tire of one place they cast off their moor- 
ing lines, “hook on” with the launch tow- 
line, and away they go, to tie up at some 
snug cove along the shore that looks good to 
them, and there they stay as long as they 
please—moving again when the mood comes 
over them. A cruise about Lake Washing- 
ton will disclose these neat little summer 
homes tucked away in quiet corners where 
their owners and friends enjoy the life of 
the free, all untrammeled by convention or 
by what their neighbors may say. 

If one cares for the water the houseboat 
game is hard to beat for it crowds more 
unadulterated joy into smaller comfortable 
space than any floating habitation built and 
its “movability” insures a change of scene 
and good bathing, boating and iishing all 
the time. 

The climate is ideal for this form of 
summer home and the people are realizing 
it so it won’t be long until houseboat land- 
ing space on the Seattle side of Lake Wash- 
ington is going to command a price, for 
the “houses” are increasing with surprising 
speed. 

This summer Lake Union has attracted 
a good Been, 30s of people who did not care 
for the larger lake, so now there are three 
or four “settlements” of houseboats tucked 
away in small coves, handy to the car lines 
that reach Lake Union, and it is likely that 
next summer the Exposition will cause 
many more of them to be built, for they 
can be tied up near the grounds, where the 
owners can be in close touch with the 
grounds and yet be away from the noise and 
dust. 

There are several very fine houseboats 
owned by Seattle men and kept on salt wa- 
ter at sheltered near-by points about the 
Sound. These are very strongly built, .o 
withstand the seas, and are beautifully fin- 
ished and furnished inside—indeed, they are 
as complete dwellings as any house ashore 
but their owners happen to be men who like 
the salt water and are financially able to 
afford a fine floating residence for the sum- 
mer where they can live and entertain 
friends with launch parties and other amu<e- 


ments and, best of all, do as they please, for 


they are on the high seas—have actually 
“gone to sea” in a fine summer home 
which beats entertaining in the close quar- 
ters of a yacht and at the same time gives 
all the nautical surroundings without any 
of the yachting discomforts and at far less 
expense for maintenance. 

Every year will see more of these 
aquatic summer homes built here on the 
Sound and every houseboat owner sooner 
or later gets the launch fever so the gaso- 
lene men will be the gainers by this deserv- 
edly popular form of summering and will 
have to supply the demand for engines that 
grows with the houseboat increase. 

ok *” ok 


The motor boat show for the Alaska-Yu- 
kon Exposition next year is working into 
shape a little more all the time. Eastern 
manufacturers are applying for space in suf- 
ficient number to assure a good show al- 
ready. Those intending to exhibit should 
arrange for space as soon as possible now, 
so they can have their exhibit in place by 
the time the Exposition opens. The time 
left now is short enough, too, so that freight 
shipments will not have much more than 
time to reach Seattle and be installed by 
the opening day, and the manufacturer who 
waits till the last minute and then tries to 
ship his machines out will find he will be 
up against the long haul. There are a lot of 
people who like to wait till the last minute 
and who can’t understand why their stuff 
isn’t received on the minute, or before. 

ok * > 

In spite of gloomy forebodings on the 
part of the croakers (the usual brand who 
never can talk below the frost line) the 
duck and shore bird shooting on the coast 
is as good or better than usual this year. 
Every year a lot of folks gloom around about 
the game being all killed off and say there 
is nothing left worth shooting at any more, 
but I notice this same gang hate like the 
dickens to dig up the price of a hunting li- 
cense, and buy more automatic guns than 
anyone else—also they are the “first-outers’”’ 
when the season opens, and sometimes a 
few days before it opens, if they think they 
ean without being caught. 

Washington, as a_ state, observes the 
game laws pretty well, however, and the 
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wardens are daily doing what they can in 
the way of arrests and fines to teach the 
ignorant the ways of the law, so the outlook 
isn’t so bad as it might be and the game 
appears to be about as plentiful as ever. 

The worst offenders against the game 
laws are the Italian railroad iatorers, who 
will buy a cheap shotgun and shoot any- 
thing that moves, if they can, and who think 
nothing of heaving a few sticks of dynamite 
into a fine trout pool—but the wardens are 
educating them slowly. 

* ¢ @ 

It is a brave man who will venture into 
the West Coast woods nowadays in deer 
season—that is, brave or foolhardy, for the 
opening day finds the usual quota of the 
fool combination of gun and man-who-shoots 
at-something-moving. 

There should be stringent laws enacted 
covering the “accidental” killing by men in 
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the woods who “mistake” men for bears or 
deer and shoot before they are sure. Any 
man who goes hunting should be so sure 
of ais own ability as a marksman that he 
feels confident he can hit the crown of his 
hat at a hundred yards and if he can’t do it 
he should not be allowed out in the woods 
with a gun. who can do it 
he can kill a deer or bear any 
he wants to know just where he will hit it 
to do it. When he can’t see the exact place 
he’s going to hit, he doesn’t shoot. It’s only 
the fool who gets excited and who can't hit 
a barn when he’s inside of it that shoots at 
“something-moving — thought-it-was-a-bear” 
and kills some unfortunate 
doesn’t even know 


A man knows 


time, and 


hunter who 
he is being shot at till 
he goes down with a .30-39 mushroom tunnel 
through him just because a fool with a gun 
is loose in the woods! 


EL COMANCHO 


THE RETURN. 


It’s comin’—I can tell it—as shure as you are born— 

It’s in the bracin’ mornin’ air, the rustle of the corn; 
it’s in the softened meller haze that shimmers on the hill, 
The hushin’ o’ the noisy birds so solemn-like and still. 


There’s a kind of holy feelin’ tuggin’ at a feller’s heart 

That makes him want to say his prayers and let the tear drops start, 
When autumn weaves her magic spell acrost the teemin’ lands 

And pours her stores of amber grain into our starvin’ hands 


And the timber! Why, the timber looks as if some painter had 
Jest dipped his brush in red and gold, and, feelin’ kind o’ sad, 
Had splashed a whole blamed ocean full among the wavin’ trees, 
And in a sea of glory light had drenched their drippin’ leaves. 


Jest seems to me a feller ought to do his level best 

With sich fine days to do his work and sich fine nights to rest— 
*Taint no use to grumble ‘cause the earth ain’t always green— 
Guess God knows best by this time how to run his old machine. 


Of course, I like the winter with its frost and cuttin’ air, 

And springtime, too, a-gushin’ forth in music everywhere; 

And summer with her scorchin’ days and life of bird and bee— 
But autumn, after all, I guess, is good enough for me! 


ELISHA SAFFORD 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at 
Such information 
the game department of the state in which 


game laws of any state 


any time of any infraction of the 


will always be immediately communicated to 
the infringement is alleged to have been com- 


mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department's duties in the premises. It is not 


such information from 


our intention to divert 


the game department channels, but rather to solicit such informa- 








THAT 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Of all ungulates, 
the antelope is perhaps the most interest- 
ing to mankind; it is certainly the richest 
in variety, for, in Africa, where it has flour- 
ished best, there are over one hundred dis- 
tinct species. Although there is but one rep- 
resentative species of the great family on 
the American continent, classically 
as antilocapra americana, 


known 
interest in this 
particular species has not been sufficiently 
keen to fully establish some of its distin- 
guishing characteristics. It is rather strange, 
too, inasmuch as it is a conspicuous plains 
dweller, and, till years, has been 
so plentiful in the great Middle West as to 
be the source of an 


recent 


abundant supply of 
choice meat and for many an exciting chase 
for the hunter and sportsman. Naturalists 
as a rule assert that the antelope is decidu- 
ous and the recent edition of the Guide to 
Ungulates of the Natural History Division 
of the British Museum, sets forth that the 
American male antelope sheds horns annu- 
ally, that the females sometimes bear horns, 
which are smaller than the male’s (whether 
they are shed or not is not stated), and that 


their well-known “chrysanthemum” serves 


INTERESTING ANIMAL—THE PRONG-HORN ANTELOPE. 


as a guide to other members of the band 
when in flight.* 

President Roosevelt, in his introductory 
remarks to F. C. Selous’ new book on pe- 
culiar traits of African big game, in apply- 
ing his (Roosevelt's) experiences in refer- 
ence to the general subject of protective 
features of wild animals, which is the source 
of some erroneous impressions or “nature 
fakes,” questions the accuracy of the state- 
ment that the American antelope makes use 
of the prominent disc to signal each other, 
especially as it is apparently unnecessary. 
Mr. Roosevelt says he believes that curiosity 
or excitement causes the erection of the 
stiff, bristling hair on the buttocks into a 
whitish, chrysanthemum-like blossom. 

I am not thoroughly convinced that the 


*There is no longer any doubt about the 
prong-horn buck shedding his horns annually. 
The female does nothave horns. One of the 
reasons why so many used to doubt the shed- 
ding of the horns of these animals is account- 
ed for by the fact that it was claimed that the 
buck was never seen without horns. This is 
to a certain extent true, for during the sum- 
mer season a fleshy core grows under the 
horn, which is hollow, and when the horn 
drops off this core, which by that time has 
hardened somewhat, shows up almost as 
prominently as the old horn.—Editor. 
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expert zodlogists bearing the stampof Brit- 
ish Museum approval are correct as to the 
deciduousness of the male’s horns. I have 
hunted on horseback over the Beaver Flats 
in between the Wind River range and the 
Red Desert in Wyoming, where a number 
of good-sized bands of antelope survive, but 
I have never come across a cast-off prong- 
horn. In the wooded parts of the same 
country old elk cast-offs are plentiful, and 
now and then.one picks up a decent pair of 
buffalo sheaths near the bleached and de- 
caying skull of their former owner. I in- 
quired of my guide, a ranchman in Jack- 
son’s Hole, who has hunted the prong-buck 
from boyhood, coursing him on horseback 
in sight of his home, and he had to confess 
that he did not know whether the antelope 
shed its horns or not. He had never picked 
them up as cast-offs, and knew of no one 





THE LONGEST STRING OF RATTLES. 


We reproduce herewith what is probably the longest string of rattlesnake rattles in the 
world. But this is no particular curiosity except that they are so very cleverly put to- 
gether as to deceive even the most critical. 
to deceive the public. This specimen is composed of rattles from six different snakes, and 
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who had; but that is by no means conclus- 
sive, because the prong-horn may be more 
quickly or readily destroyed by rodents or 
other small mammals, insects or through 
disintegration, while the cast-offs of the non- 
deciduous horns of other genera are more 
enduring. 

Perhaps the experienced hunters and ob- 
servant old plainsmen who read Outdoor 
Life may be able and willing to throw in- 
teresting and conclusive light on the im- 
portant subject. The American antelope, a 
beautiful, clean, erect species, is unfortu- 
nately disappearing rapidly, and before it 
can be numbered with the extinct species, 
Americans, in the interest of natural history, 
should, for all time to come, correctly de- 
termine the characteristic or specific fea- 
tures of the animal. 

Kentucky. BRENT ALTSHELER. 


We reproduce them to show how easy it is 














Fifty-two rattles and button. 


they are so artistically put together that we held them in our hands for some time before 
we detected where they were joined. They were presented to us by Mr. F. W. Marshall 


—Photo by Webster & Stevens, Seattle. 





(“Coyote Jack”), a hunter, trapper and taxidermist and all-round outdoor man of Burns, 
Oregon. Mr. Marshall sent them to us to show what skill could be employed in such a 
deception, after he had seen a cut of Albert Friedrich’s 39-string in our July number. The 
arrows shown in cut point to the joints. The string contains fifty-two rattles and button 


and is 9% inches long. 


This cut represents what we consider an 
ideal pack of dogs for bear, lion and lynx, 
not only as to size, but as to distribution 
in breeds as well. The Airedale has hon- 
estly worked himself up to such a point 
that hardly any experienced bear and lion 
hunter now considers his pack complete 
without a couple of these sturdy little ani- 
mals. . The picture shows Mr. P. C. Peterson 
of Leavenworth, Washington, the owner of 


A WASHINGTON HUNTER AND HIS BEAR AND LION DOGS. 


the pack and a very enthusiastic hunter and 
woodsman. The breeds shown in cut are 
as follows, reading from deft to right: First 
two, Airedales; next three, foxhounds; next 
two, bloodhounds; next one, one-half blood- 
hound an one-half staghound. 

Mr. Peterson writes as follows concern 
ing a fight with a lion in which this pack 
came out victorious: “This pack killed a 
small, six-foot lion, on November 15, 1907. 
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The lion came around my campfire about 
midnight and the dogs and 
treed it about 200 feet from The 
whole thing happened so that | 
thought it was a coon. I lit a candle and 
ran over to where the dogs were barking. 


made a rush 
camp. 


quick 


As I got to the tree I saw a glimpse of 
I fired at it but missed— 
and to my great surprise I found it was 
something different from acoon. He jumped 
frem the tree and landed amidst the whole 


pack of dogs. Then ensued a mixed battle, 


his eyes shining. 


An idea] bear and lion pack 


with more growling, 
breathing than 


and 
I ever heard. I 


barking heavy 
soon lost 
It was quite 
pack-sack and se- 
cured some and matches. 
When I got struggle was over. 
The dog on the extreme right of the pic- 
ture had hold of the lion’s throat and had 


my candle in the excitement. 
dark, but I ran to my 
more candles 


back the 
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the windpipe severed and the neck broken; 
the other dogs had hold of the lion’s legs; one 
had hold of the jaw. I was so surprised that 
at first it seemed like a dream, but there lay 
the dead lion, and the dogs were soon grow! 
ing at each other over the quarry. 

The dogs came out of the fight none the 
worse, except that their ears were mostly 
torn. This story is one I have mentioned 
to very few of my friends, as it seemed 
so impossible. But one thing can be ex- 
plained in favor of its correctness, and that 


is, the manner in which I train my dogs. 
I always let them kill lynx and wildcats 
whenever it is possible to climb the tree 
and beat the animal out with a club. When 
training young dogs, as a rule, I shoot the 
lynx or wildcat in the lower jaw, which pre- 
vents it from biting the dog to be trained, 
and after the dog has helped kill a few he 
will know all about ‘fighting the cat.’” 


WAS IT A FREAK OR A SICKLY BEAR? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
herewith photograph of the hide of an al- 


bino or freak bear trapped by John Rush 


on Thompson creek, a branch of the north 


fork of the Gunnison river, twenty miles 
from Paonia, Delta county, Colorado, Mr, 
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Rush donated this bearskin 
tothe Paonia Museum,andit 
will be mounted, life size, 
by G. T. Newman of that 
place. The head is very 
long and slim; the head 
and feet are of a grayish 
brown and the body is 
white. The fur is about 
five inches long and the 
hide seems to be about as 
large as that of a _ two- 
year-old bear. It has very 
large feet, and claws like 
a brown bear. What is it? 
Colorado. G. T. ENN. 
[From a superficial study 
of this skin afforded by 
looking at the photograph 
we should say that it was 
an extraordinary freak. 
The color of the hair is 
the only feature about it 
that resembles a grizzly. 
It seems to be opposite to 
a grizzly in everything ex- 
cept this color of hair. 
While we have never heard 
of an albino bear, yet 
it is possible that this animal has some of 
the streaks of the albino in it. The long 
hair (for its size), the long ears, slim head 





and large feet would indicate that the bear 
might have been sickly or in way 
physically afflicted.—Editor. ] 


some 


A BENEFACTOR TO THE SPORTSMAN. 


W. F. Kendrick, the famous pheasant 
farmer of Colorado, is more than ever dis- 
posed to keep pushing the great project of 
game bird propagation started by him sev- 
eral years ago, and from. which Colorado 
and other states have been so vastly bene- 
fited. 

Ten years ago Mr. Kendrick began im- 
porting pheasants into Colorado until now 
he has nearly all known varieties in the 
state. This year he expects to hatch from 
30,000 to 50,000 pheasant eggs, and his pres- 
ent great ambition is to produce pheasants 
in such quantities that there will be “open” 
seasons every year when sportsmen may en- 
joy themselves to the full. 

After years of experimenting Mr. Ken- 
drick is now rearing pheasants with as much 
precision and rapidity as a _ shoe factory 


turns out shoes. He has secured the old 
Skelton estate three-quarters of a mile from 
Littleton, where he has established his 
pheasantries. His pheasantries are unique. 
There is nothing like them on the Ameri- 
can continent, or probably in the world. 
There are large pheasantries in England, but 
they are for entirely private uses. The Ken- 
drick pheasantries have not been for private 
benefit or gain but are for the general good 
of the Centennial State, the air of which re- 
stored Mr. Kendrick a goodly portion of the 
robust health once his. 

June, July and August are the most suc- 
cessful months for breeding, as during these 
months insect, plant and seed food is abun- 
dant. The small birds readily learn to care 
for themselves and go to the fields and 
woods. 
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Pheasants are of peculiar value as de- 
stroyers of insect pests, the yearly loss 
through which is beyond computation. A re- 
cent estimate by the Audubon Society of the 
yearly losses to the farmers and growers of 
fruit of the United States through insects is 
$800,000,000. The country is not destitute 
of insectivorous birds, but millions more are 


Life 


required and as a matter of economy the 
propagation of insect-killing birds must be 
encouraged. 


With reasonable protection these descen- 
dants of the multi-colored and _ long-tailed 
feathered beauties of Tartary and Mongolia 
and the lofty peaks of the far-away Hima- 
layas will assuredly multiply in an astonish- 
ing degree. 


A RECORD ANTELOPE HEAD. 


Mr. Anderson’s big 
antelope head. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
under separate cover, photo of the head of 
an antelope killed in Arizona, which, ac- 
cording to Rowland Ward’s “Records of Big 
Game,” is 3 inches longer than anything on 
record. The measurements were taken with 


_ Steel tape by Mr. Wilson Potter of Chest- 


nut Hill, Philadelphia, a personal friend of 
Mr. Ward: 

Length of longest horn, following the 
curve, 19"/,.""; 74” circumference at base; 
i5"/,,”"" on straight line; 8%” widest inside; 
6%" spread of tips. The photo shows a pe- 
culiar position, but both are as near alike as 
possible for them to grow. 

I have another very fine head, about 16”, 
with beautiful horns and exceptionally wide 
spread; will send photo for your office later. 
Both heads are from Arizona. 

I have twenty-three varieties from Af- 
rica, three from India; thirty-five deer, 
eleven moose, seven elk, eighteen antelope, 
three musk-ox, a caribou with 53” spread, 
and several of every kind of North Amer- 
ica. None are for sale. 

If you are not satisfied with all meas- 
urements advise me, and I will give you 
all the information required. Horns are on 
skull, and same is not split, but sound and 
perfect. EVAN E. ANDERSON. 

California. 


{Mr. Anderson enclosed with this data a 
letter from Mr. Wilson Potter of Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, verifying the measure- 
ments given.—Editor. ] 


A FIELD EXPERIENCE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a great lover 
of outdoor sports and a great admirer of 
your magazine. In your issue of May, 1897, 
page 506, I find an old hunter’s reveries on 


quail vagaries, by Mr. J. H. Mooney, Arapa- 
hoe, Nebraska. 

In my younger days, when Indiana was 
noted for her thick underbrush, caused by 
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clearing up the immense forests, the quail 
were very thick and it was great sport with 
the dog and gun. I can truthfully verify Mr. 
Mooney’s experience. I very clearly remem- 
ber one instance. I owned a valuable Irish 
setter I called June. My uncle had a buck- 
wheat patch at the back of the orchard, and 
a covey of quail made the orchard their 
home. It was late in November, along in 
the seventies, and about threé@ o'clock in 
the afternoon. June and I went after quail. 
June was always my authority when she 
went over a stubble, corn or brush patch 
for quail. Well, in this little buckwheat 
patch we found a nice bunch of birds, prob- 
ably twelve or fifteen. June found the birds 
and held them until I arrived. I saw them 
all together under a bunch of fallen buck- 
wheat straw by the side of a beech stump, 
but did not want to kill them that way; so 
I just encouraged my dog to see how long 
I could get her to hold them, or see how 
much talking and moving around I could 
do and still keep the dog and quail in the 
position they were. Well, I stepped back 


and forth, first on one side of my dog, then 
on the other, and when I would step around 
even with my dog, she would turn her head 
very slowly until I could catch her eye. 
The eager expression in her face was just as 
much as to say, “Can’t you see them?” | 





The Department of Agriculture—or, at 
least, that division coming under the head 
which covers game laws and protection— 
has come out pointedly in favor of state 
game legislation that will permit of venison 
being bred for the purpose of sale in the 
open markets, the same as mutton and beef. 
For years some of our most able advocates 
of game protection—including game protec- 
tive associations—have voiced themselves 
strongly as opposed to the sale of game un- 
der any circumstances. The principal ob- 
jection which we can see to the allowance 
of game meat being sold on the market at 
ALL seasons is the temptation which it of- 
fers to vandals and poachers to kill from 





*The term “Deer” is here used in its gen- 
eral sense, in which it includes the elk, the 
reindeer or caribou, the moose, and other spe- 
cies, besides those usually referred to as deer. 
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SHALL WE ALLOW DEER* FARMING? 
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knew she could see them. Well, I flushed 
them and killed two singles, and watched 
them alight in some long grass in the same 
field, picked up m_ two birds and went over 
where I saw them settle down. June went 
through the grass and circled around it and 
through it again. I walked through the 
grass four times and saw no sign of a bird 
—June just ahead of me all the time. When 
I stopped, June came and looked up as much 
as to say, “Where did they go?” We were 
both puzzled. I stood still about two or 
three minutes, then set my gun down on the 
ground. I noticed something move under the 
grass right at my feet. I raised my gun and 
set the stock down on a quail’s back and 
caught it! When the bird made a flutter 
and tried to get away the other birds com- 
menced to get up, one at a time. Four or 
five birds got up before I and the dog “came 
to” so we could realize that they were in 
the grass. 

I killed one more, although there should 
have been four or five birds left, but we 


- could not find them. Where they went or 


how they eluded both the dog and me in 
the first place is unknown to me. It is just 
as Mr. Mooney says—the quail and the dog 
alone hold the secret. 


Indiana. L. T. WATKINS. 
¢ 


the open game ranges and, by illegitimate 
means, be able to dispose of it on the mar- 
ket the same as licensed parks can do. How- 
ever, the advantages gained through the 
methods advocated by the Department of 
Agriculture may outweigh the disadvantage 
mentioned above, and until the matter as- 
sumes more definite shape we shall have to 
content ourselves with listening to argu- 
ments on both sides and doing some deep 
thinking. We have never advocated the 
sale of game on the markets under any 
circumstances; nor have we believed that 
private game parks should be stocked from 
the open ranges of the state—nor do we 
now—at least not without their paying 
handsome prices to the state for each ani- 
mal so allowed to be taken. 

We are in receipt of Farmers’ Bulletin 
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No. 330, entitled, “Deer Farming in the 
United States,” by D. E. Lantz, issued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, containing articles on all the phases 
of this subject. The “Introductory,” by C. 
Hart Merriam, Chief of the Biologital Sur- 
vey, and universally recognized as an au- 
thority on all things pertaining to the fauna 
of our country, voices the feelings of the 
Department on this question, and we there- 
fore publish it as it appears in the booklet 
in question: 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, )} 
Bureau of Biological Survey. | 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1908. 
Sir:—I have the honor to transmit the ac- 
companying manuscript on the subject of 
Deer Farming in the United States and to 
recommend its publication as Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 330. As a resuit of the growing 
scarcity of game animals in this country the 
supply of venison is wholly inadequate to 
the demand and the time seems opportune 
for developing the industry of deer farming 
which may be made profitable alike to the 
state and the individuals engaged therein. 
The raising of venison for market is as le- 
gitimate a business as the growing of beef 
and mutton, and state laws, when prohibi- 
tory, as many of them are, should be so 
modified as to encourage the industry. Fur- 
thermore, deer and elk may be raised to ad- 
vantage in forests and on rough, brushy 
ground unfitted for either agriculture or 
stock raising, thus utilizing for profit much 
land that is now waste. An added advan- 
tage is that the business is well adapted to 
land-owners of small means. Respectfully, 


C. HART MERRIAM, 
Chief, Biological Survey. 
HON. JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculaure. 


For the information of our readers we 
also publish below a list of the states that 
now have legislation on their books favor- 
able to such a scheme as outlined by Mr. 
Merriam, as well as epitomes of the provis- 
ions of these laws. It may be here men- 
tioned that more than half the states and 
territories absolutely prohibit the sale of 
venison: 

Arkansas—Possession, sale and shipment 
of deer or fawns is permitted when they 
have been raised in captivity for domestic 
purposes and are accompanied by an affi- 
davit from the raiser. 

Colorado—Owners of private preserves 


(8) 
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under a license are permitted to sell and 
ship deer or other quadrupeds that are ac- 
companied by an invoice, A fee is required 
for each animal sold. 

Illinois—Any person who raises deer for 
market may kill and sell them at any time 
in the same manner as other domestic ani- 
mals. 

Indiana—The provisions of the law as to 
possession and sale do not apply to persons 
who have under ownership or control any 
deer raised in a deer park. 

Massachusetts—The owner may sell his 
own tame deer kept on his own grounds. 

Minnesota—Persons who desire to do- 
mesticate deer, moose, elk or caribou may 
secure a permit to do so from the state 
board of game and fish commissioners, by 
paying a fee of 50 cents for each animal 
in captivity and a like fee for each animal 
added later by natural increase or otherwise. 
The animals kept in captivity may be sold 
or shipped within or without the state by 
permission of the commissioners. 


Missouri—Deer or elk, alive or dead, may 
be shipped from any private preserve and 
sold in the markets of the state when ac- 
companied by a tag furnished by the game 
warden of the county showing whose prop- 
erty it is, where killed and to whom shipped. 


New Hampshire—The Blue Mountain For- 
est Association may kill elk, deer or moose 
in their preserve for one month after the 
open season and at any time may transport 
them outside the state. 

New York—Deer may be sold during the 
open season, and moose, elk, caribou and 
antelope from private parks may be sold 
during the same period. Common carriers 
may transport animals into the state for 
breeding purposes but may not transport 
venison unless it is accompanied by the 
owner. 

North Carolina—Seventeen counties per- 
mit the owner and keeper of an inclosed 
game reserve, who raises deer for use or 
sale, to kill, sell or use those raised or kept 
in said inclosure. 

Pennsylvania—Owners of game preserves 
who hold a game-propagating certificate may 
sell and transport deer or fawn alive for 
propagating purposes only, after securing 
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the written consent of the president of the 
board of game commissioners. 

In three or four other states game “under 
private ownership legally acquired” is sup- 
posed to be exempt from the general pro- 
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of 
visions of the game law; but in a test case 
as to its sale or export it is doubtful 
whether the courts would so hold without 
more specific provision legalizing such com- 
merce. 


RECORD GAME HEAD AUTHORITIES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in your 
August number an article by Brent Altshe- 
ler, in which the author states: “It ap- 
pears that the general record of big elk 
neads is far from complete or accurate. Row- 
land Ward’s data, recognized by some as 
authority, are by no means reliable, accord- 
ing to Baillie-Grohman, a widely-known Eng- 
lish sportsman.” 

I do not wish to get into any contro- 
versy on measurements of record heads, as 
the subject became distasteful to me years 
ago; but I do not wish the reputation of 
Rowland Ward attacked in this manner 
without making some protest. 

Before Mr. Baillie-Grohman published his 
book on big game he wrote me for photo- 
graphs and measurements of my record 
American big game heads. 


VIVID DESCRIPTION 


Speaking about bears, said Jim, that old 
she I killed last month made the dogs hus- 
tle some. It was over on Charley Creek 
above the old dam, where the hills are 
steeper, guiches deeper and brush thicker 
than any other place in the state of Wash- 
ington. 

I started at daybreak, and a finer morn- 
ing I never saw. The hounds were in the 
pink of condition and wild for a chase. Ned 
was the first to pick up her trail—in a min- 
ute the rest were with him, each one giving 
full tongue. 

The old bear had been feeding on skunk 
cabbage on a branch of the main stream. 
When the dogs jumped her she hiked 
straight up the bottom for about half a mile, 
then turned up hill to the left toward Char- 
ley Creek. They were out of hearing before 
I was well started, but when I reached the 
top of the divide I could hear them swing- 
ing around toward the place whence they 
had first started. They had made a circle 


Before Rowland Ward mentioned my 
record heads in his book he sent his own 
representative over here to not only mea- 
sure, but to eketch the heads, befure they 
were mounted, notwithstanding at least a 
dozen English sportsmen had already given 
him the measurements and vouched for 
their correctness. If he has been as careful 
in getting the measurements of other speci- 
mens as he has mine, his measurements can 
be depended upon, absolutely. 

In the past twenty years I have met 
many foreign and American big game hunt- 
ers, who consider Rowland Ward the great- 
est naturalist in the world and absolutely 
reliable; and ii will take different men than 
Baillie-Grohman to change their opinion. 

Washington. W. F. SHEARD. 


OF A BEAR CHASE. 


of nearly‘three ‘miles and were now coming 
straight toward me. I climbed upon a wind- 
fall. Nearer and nearer they came. I held 
my rifle ready and watched and waited, ex- 
pecting to see the bear any minute. I knew 
that the dogs were upon her, for every few 
minutes I could hear them fighting—a si- 
lence—a few muffled growls and snarls—a 
couple of yelps—then they would be running 
again, each dog giving tongue. Every min- 
ute they were getting nearer—I heard a 
cracking just below me—the saial brush 
moved and parted—a flash of black with a 
dot of red, there was the bear, tongue out, 
and panting but coming at full speed. I 
fired—she wheeled in her tracks. I fired 
again—the dogs were upon her; I dared shoot 
no more—then the fight—and such a fight! 

It seemed as though they woula all be 
killed—five dogs and a big black bear. The 
dogs seemed to cover her, yet every second 
one of them would give a yelp and go spin- 
ning—it did not seem possible that he could 
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survive such a blow—but he would be back 
again in the thickest of the fight quicker 
than the flash ofa gun. The fight continued 
—snarling, growling, rolling, tumbling, fight- 
ing for all that was in them! Down hill 
they went, the bear trying to get away, the 
dogs trying to down her, I after them trying 
to get a shot—but soon they were out 
of sight. In some way she seemed to shake 
them off and make a clean getaway. » 

I found myself at the bottom of the ra- 
vine, while they were a good quarter of a 
mile away going up the opposite hillside. I 
started to climb, but before I wa: half way 
up they were out of hearing again. When I 
reached the top I imagined that I could hear 
them away to the south, but the sound was 
so faint that I was in doubt whether it was 
the dogs or the breeze in the tree tops. I 
went a couple of hundred yards further, then 
I was sure it was the dogs, but they were 
fully a mile away—I kept on, the sound 
growing more and more distinct. The run 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I think all the li- 
cense schemes are wrong where the amount 
charged is over $1, as I believe the fee 
should be pro-rated according to a man’s 
latest tax receipt at a rate of, say, 1%. I 
have advocated this in Outdoor Life before 


We are indebted to one of our subscrib- 
ers, Mr. Byron A. Brown of Payette, Idaho, 
for the following information: 

“Major F. A. Fenn, supervisor of the 
Bitter Root forest, made a 700-mile horse- 
back ride last year, covering almost every 
portion of the government preserve, and he 
says that at this spot most of the big game 
winters. Major Fenn estimates the number 
of elk in the Bitter Root at 600 and, under 
natural conditions with the game laws strict- 
ly enforced, the herds should really increase 
in number, but the greed of the pot hunter, 
who seeks only the shining tusks, is so 
clearly destroying big game that there is 


GAME LICENSES IN PROPORTION TO TAX RECEIPTS. 











GAME DESTRUCTION IN IDAHO. 
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was over, they were barking “treed,” and 
crossing a small ravine and climbing a lit- 
tle hill, I came upon them, and such a 
crazy, howling pack I never saw before. 
The bear was about fifteen feet up a 
small hemlock; the dogs were wild with an- 
ger and excitement, they bit and clawed the 
tree and tried to climb it, all the while bay- 
ing and barking and growling. Pilot would 
go about twenty feet from the tree and take 
a running jump at the bear, and it was sur- 
prising to see how high he would reach. 
He did this again and again. 

When I neared the tree the bear went 
farther up and crawled out on a couple of 
large branches that crossed each other. I 
fired three shots into her and she died in a 
few minutes, but did not fall out. I had but 
three shells left, so could not shoot off the 
limbs. The tree was too large to climb, so I 
left her for the night., The next morning I 
returned with one of the boys, and we shot 
off one of the limbs and down she fell. 
Washington. WILL LANNING. 








but never saw a reply to it. It is claimed 
that 27 deer have been killed in the Zep- 
unga this year and that 320 mountain lions 
have been killed this year in the state of 
California. W. H. BANES. 

California. 


real danger of entire destruction. Major 
Fenn last year came across six carcasses of 
elk lying in a space no larger than an acre, 
with nothing removed but their teeth, show- 
ing the reason for the slaughter. Most of 
the pot hunters come from the East. They 
hunt without license, as they approach the 
forest from the Montana side, cross the di- 
vide and drop down into the meadow, where 
they find the unsuspecting elk feeding in 
large herds. Few of them remove the tell- 
tale horns, but the teeth, which bring a 
large sum, take no room in a saddle-bag, 
and no one suspects the greed of the 
hunter.” 
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DO ANIMALS REASON? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I remember once 
we were bothered a great deal by a stray 
pig that went on a trot all over the little 
town, running into every yard and back 
kitchen, eating or destroying everything in 
sight, and had stoned it and clubbed it and 
cussed it, but it was a fearless pig and kept 
on coming. In my boyhood days I had 
learned how to set snares, deadfalls, etc., 
so I determined to teach that pig a lesson. 
I took an old door and drove a hundred or 
more nails through it—small nails, that 
reached about one inch through the boards. 
This door I swung directly over a hole in 
the fence where the pig came through, ar- 
ranged a trigger and string across the hole, 
and she was set; and a fierce looking affair 
it was, too. Nothing happened that evening, 


but next morning I found the trap sprung 


and a hatful of dog-hair among the nails. I 
reset the trap and in a short time along 
came Mr. Pig and innocently trotted under 
the deadfall—and it worked to perfection! 
That porker surely did his best as he 
crossed a vacant lot with that old door 
nailed to his back. It finally scraped off 
but I brought it back. The next day the 
pig trotted down the road on his daily 
rounds and came up within twenty feet of 
the hole in the fence. He stopped short, 
looked straight at that hole—he was think- 
ing—reasoning—for in a few seconds he 
gave a “wooh!” turned tail and made good 
time down the road. He never came into 
our yard again. This hog showed more sense 
and better reasoning than some men I have 
known. SAM STEVENS. 
Colorado. 


GOOD MAPS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article in 
your August issue, “Sport in British CoJum- 
bia,” by W. H. C. Taylor, is of great inter- 
est and considerable value to anyone hav- 
ing an idea that they might some day get 
into that northern country. In connection 
with this article I wish to make mention of 
two very excellent maps which can be ob- 
tained from A. Bryan Williams, Provincial 
Game and Forest Warden, Vancouver, B. C., 
for 25 and 50 cents respectively. All the 


localities and routes Mr. Taylor refers to | 


are cleafly indicated and it is an added 
pleasure to trace Mr. Taylor’s proposed trips 
out on these maps. 

The more general of the two maps is 
called “Sketch Map of the Province of 
British Columbia”; the other, “A Map of 
the Southwestern Part of British Columbia.” 
The latter comprises Vancouver Island and 
much of that part of the country north and 
east of Vancouver—only one-fourth of the 
area of the first map but on a large and 
comprehensive scale. FRED M. DILLE. 

Colorado. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION ON A FINE POINT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose to you 
one of my cards that I have had printed for 
the protection of the undersized trout that 
are caught, and which, according to our 
game laws, have to be thrown back into the 
stream. 


I am distributing these cards by the hun- 


dreds here in the park (Estes Park) to the 
fishermen along the streams, and it is hav- 
ing its results in protecting the fish. It 
seems to me that our laws are lame in that 
respect. They say no fish under seven 
inches shall be kept, and yet they are en- 
tirely blank as to how to handle the fish in 
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taking them off the hook in order to save 
their lives; even the old fishermen seem to 
be ignorant of the fact that to er:sp a trout 
with the dry hand will remove the slime 
from the back of the fish, and when that 
is done its death warrant is sealed. 

If this fact was more thoroughly adver- 
tised by our fishing papers and through our 
fishing clubs, as well as by our game and 
fish commissioners, we would then begin 
to accomplish the results that they are now 
trying to accomplish simply by throwing the 
fish back into the stream in a dying con- 


dition. G. H. THOMSON. 
Colorado. 


The card enclosed by Mr. 
reads as follows: 
A PLEA FOR THE FIESH. 
When removing an undersize trout from 
your hook always moisten your hand be- 
fore grasping the fish; otherwise the dry 
hand will remove the slime from the back 
of the trout, when it is only a question of 
time until fungus sets in and the fish will 
die. Always kill your fish that are large 
enough to keep, as soon as taken from 
the hook. This can be done by giving it 
a stroke with a stick on the head, back of 
the eyes. It will avoid all suffering and 
make your fish far better for table use. 
G. H. THOMSON, Fish Culturist. 
Supt. Estes Park Fish Hatchery. 


Thompson 


In order to ascertain what at least two 
of our friends who have had much experi- 
ence in the rearing of trout would have to 
say about the above, we called up W. S. 
Kincaid, General Superintendent of the Colo- 
rado State Fish Hatcheries, and who has 
had twenty-five years’ experience in this 
work, and A. J. Sprague, Superintendent of 








Editor Outdoor Life:—The ever-present 
subject with the hunter or camper in the 
California mountains or along their streams 
is the snake question. Seldom a hunter re- 
turns from a day’s hunt without a tale of 
some narrow escape from a rattlensnake 
that he just missed stepping on. The last 
warning shouted to him as he leaves camp 


SNAKE-BITE TREATMENT. 
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the Trask Hatchery, Tillamook, Oregon, with 
the following result: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have received 
your letter of August 25th in regard to Mr. 
G. H. Thompson’s statement about moisten- 
ing your hand before taking hold of an un- 
dersized fish. This statement, in my opinion, 
is all “bosh,” as I have handled fish for 
twenty-five years and have never known any 
such results as he mentions. 

W. S. KINCAID. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to your 
letter of August 25th will say that, regard- 
less of the hand being wet or dry, it re- 
moves not only the slime, but an infinite 
number of microscopic scales, which results 
in a fungus growth. This is also true of 
any bruises or injury done by the male fish 
fighting one another during the spawning 
season. But with the young fish, or fry, a 
strong solution of salt water will kill the 
germs of fungus and prevent its spreading 
to others. It has been given publicity and 
is known by all fish culturists, to such an 
extent that soft rubber and woolen gloves 
have been used while in the act of taking 
spawn from various fish. So what is the 
use of throwing pack the undersized fish? 
By the time he is yanked back and forth, 
in crack-the-whip fashion, for five minutes, 
for getting on the angler’s fly, he is taken 
hold of in no gentle manner and pulled, or 
torn, off the hook, minus an eye or jaw, and 
thrown back into the river with a curse! 
This is one of many reasons for fizhting for 
the “retaining ponds” system to save this 
undersized fish; for you must know that this 
is the fish that does persist in getting on 
the fisherman’s hook. 


ALFRED J. SPRAGUE. 


is to “Lookout for snakes!” And when he 


gets out three of four hours’ tramp from 
camp and begins to think of what he woud 
do if a snake should strike him, the rustle 
of a leaf or the scrape of a twig will make 
him sidestep with such an outburst of en- 
ergy and noise as would scare any deer in 
gunshot range. 


Moreover, around camp, es- 
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pecially where there are children, the rattle- 
snake is a constant source of worry. The 
children must needs be watched from day- 
light till dark and their liberty greatly cur- 
tailed. 

Now, snakebites are extremely rare, com- 
pared with the number of people who might 
be bitten, nor are they frequently fatal. 
There is far more health lost worrying over 
the possibility of snakebites that never hap- 
pen than there is in what few occur. It 
seems to me that, under the circumstances, 
every camp should be supplied with a com- 
plete snakebite kit in which they have full 
confidence, more for a relief to their nerves 
than for any actual use they may ever have 
for it. 

I have recently sought information as to 
rattlesnake bite treatment from four or five 
doctors who have had experience along that 
line, chief among whom is Dr. King of Ban- 
ning, California, who treats a number of 
cases every year, principally from the Colo- 
rado Desert, I have used this information in 
the preparation of a kit, the description of 
which might be of interest to some of your 
readers: 

The first article in the kit is a strong 
buckskin string long enough to go twice 
around the leg and then some. The next 
article is a small lance with a narrow, 
curved blade, with the concave side the 
sharp side. This is the best shape for mak- 
ing a slit through the skin. The next ar- 
ticle is a small, thick-walled glass bottle 
with a glass cork, containing a saturated so- 
lution of potassium permanganate. Many 
people carry a few crystals of this substance 
in their pockets to be put in the wound, but 
the crystals are slow to dissolve in water 
an‘ still slower in blood, while in case of 
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a snakebite more than half the treatment 
consists in making the medicine act quickly; 
therefore a solution is much to be preferred 
to the crystals. The next article consists of 
a hypodermic syringe with which to inject 
the potassium permanganate solution. Ordi- 
narily the potassium permanganate is mere- 
ly dropped into the knife cut through the 
snake wound, but the knife cut was put 
there simply to allow the blood, by flowing 
out, to carry the poison with it, and, of 
course, the blood would at the same time 
largely wash out whatever medicine might 
be put in the cut; therefore the medicine 
should be injected with a syringe. The next 
article consists of a small bottle of strych- 
nine sulphate tabléts, 1/60 grain to the tab- 
let—the surest and best heart-stimulant for 
such cases. 

I have packed all of these articles in a 
small tin box—a mustard can, to be more ex- 
plicit; a can that carries easily in my hip 
pocket. In the top of the can is a folded 
paper containing directions as follows: 

(1) Tie string above wound; (2) cut both 
wounds with lance; (3) suck out poison— 
this can be safely done even with a sore in 
the mouth, as what little poison would get 
into it would easily wash out; (4) pour a few 
drops permanganate solution in cut; (5) 
with syringe squirt a half teaspoonful of so- 
lution under’ skin between and around 
wounds; (6) loosen string; (7) if patient is 
clammy or if heart is weak and fast, give 
one tablet of strychnine every twenty min- 
utes or longer, not more than four tablets in 
all. 

Perhaps if you see fit to publish this arti- 
cle it may lead to a valuable discussion of 
the subject. PAUL G. WARD. 

California. 


FAKE STORIES IN. THE DAILY PRESS. 


The press, like the pulpit and the stage, 
is in a position to work great influences on 
the public. To show that these influences 
are often for bad, as well as for good, it is 
only necessary to go to a “modern” vaude- 
ville performance or read a daily paper. 

We have, times innumerable, been called 
upon to criticise some alleged game law of- 
fender who had probably awakened one 


morning to find his name (in)famous 
through a red hot “roast” on account of 
some depredation which he had never com- 
mitted. Or, a man was suddenly made a 
hero, who never deserved even praise. Or 
the game was reported dying—by the score 
where in reality it was enjoying perfect 
health. Or the Indians were on a rampage 
killing both game and game wardens, where 
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poor Lo himself was probably the only game 
that was being killed. Or a cougar had 
jumped from a tree on a hunter, who never 
Was known to spring on a man from a 
height. Or a hunter had a hair-raising es- 
cape from death through an attack: by a 
bear, when in reality the bear had probably 
taken fright when he saw the man and was 
never again seen. 

It has become a mania for the tyro re- 
porter, who has more time on his hands 
than legitimate work, to lie awake nights 
trying to concoct some new hair-raising 
story to spring on the news editor for pub- 
lication. And the editor, when it comes 
to him, being in a rush and probably need- 
ing a few “sticks” to fill in with, writes a 
head for it and lets it go. If there was a 
more severe censure put on such articles by 
the management of our daily press there 
would be less of this rot published. 

A sample of this “yellow journalism” to 
which we refer is given below. In the early 
part of August we received from three or 
four of our subscribers a clipping telling of 
an antelope hunt in an automobile, but we 
only publish one of the letters—the shortest 
—and the clipping: 

Paradise, Ariz., Aug. 1, ’08. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Read enclosed 
clipping from Los Angeles Examiner. Is 
it any use to have game laws when the like 
of this goes on? No wonder the antelope 
are nearly extinct. 

The clipping read as follows: 


HUNT ANTELOPES IN AUTOMOBILES. 





Arizona Bankers Give Chase to Animals in 
Car and Shoot Three. 

Chasing antelope in a big White steamer 
was the novel experience that was had 
by W. H. Brophy of Bisbee, Ariz., who 
arrived in Los Angeles yesterday afternoon. 

A few days before the departure of Mr. 
Brophy for Los Angeles he went hunting 
with M. J. Cunningham, the cashier of the 
Bisbee bank of which Mr. Brophy is presi- 
dent. 

They went to Sulphur Springs valley in 
Cochise county, and after considerable 
travel, located a small herd of antelope on 
one of the flat plains there. When the ani- 


mals were first seen they were four or 
five miles distant and a fast run was made 
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across the plain after them. As soon as 
the antelope saw the car rushing after them 
they took to their heels and managed to 
keep out of the way for some time, but 
finally they were so tired that the car 
was gradually brought closer and closer. 

When the men got within range they 
began to shoot and brought down three 
of the fleet-footed animals, and loading 
them on the car were soon back in camp. 

Mr. Brophy says that there are a num- 
ber of antelope in various parts of the 
territory, but so far as he knows they have 
never before been hunted in an automo- 
bile. He is so taken with the novelty of 
the sport that he intends to go out again 
upon his return to Arizona and try his luck 
once more, 

The nature of the country in which the 
antelope were found was conducive to chas- 
ing them in a car as the ground is very 
level and quite smooth, obviating the neces- 
sity of a road and at the same time permit- 
ting of high speed being made with careful 
driving. 


In order to “run down” this apparently 
fake report, we dictated letters to both gen- 
tlemen mentioned, as follows: 

“We have read in one of the Los Angeles 
papers an account of your having killed 
three antelope while hunting in your auto- 
mobile, and write to know if this is cor- 
rect. 

“Will you be good enough to furnish us 
with the particulars regarding it, if it is 
not too much trouble, and greatly oblige?” 

To which we received replies from both 
gentlemen as follows: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The account you 
read in the Los Angeles Examiner is abso- 
lute rot; in the first place it is strictly 
against the laws of Arizona to kill antelope 
and I assure you I am too much of a sports- 
man to transgress game laws. I did chase 
an antelope a few miles, but it was not 
hurt, simply for the excitement and noth- 
ing else. The account as the Examiner had 
it was put up by a fool reporter and for 
advertising an automobile. 

Bisbee, Ariz. M. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am in receipt of 
your favor of the 13th inst. with reference 
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to an article which you read in one of the 
Los Angeles papers concerning antelope 
hunting in an automobile. This story was 
most likely manufactured out of “whole 
cloth” and I presume handed to one of the 
representatives of the Los Angeles Exam- 
iner, or at least that is the way in which 
I have it figured out. The facts of the case 
are that on a recent trip to Los Angeles I 
was talking to the manager of the White 
Steamer Agency in regard to the durability 
and satisfaction which this particular class 
of automobile was giving to a brother-in- 
law of mine who owns one, and in talking 
over various hard trips which this automo- 
bile had made I mentioned that we took 
a trip together for a distance of about 150 
miles. On the return trip we saw an ante- 
lope on a level stretch of prairie that was 
devoid of grass. The antelope at the time 
we first saw it was about one mile dis- 
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tant and I suggested to my friend that we 
open up the throttle and give him a chase, 
which we did for several miles. We gained 
on the animal, but came to a deep arroyo 
which crossed the country, where we 
stopped and retraced our way back to the 
road. I also mentioned the fact that if we 
had desired to shoot the animal we could 
have done so, but it is against the laws of 
Arizona to kill an antelope, consequently 
we did not shoot. To my great surprise 
next day I saw a remarkable account of the 
new sport that had been developed in Ari- 
zona, viz., “Antelope Hunting in an Auto- 
mobile.” 

Bisbee, Ariz. W. H. BROPHY. 

Which explodes one of many foo! stories 
put out as news and gulped down by a 
large percentage of the readers as fact, who 
are not in a position to know. 


A HOME-MADE HUNTING KNIFE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a regular 
reader of Outdoor Life, I herewith enclose 
photo of my hunting knife, which I hope 
you can find space for in your magazine, as 
it may be of interest to sportsmen who wish 
to make their own hunting knives. The 
blade is 6” long, 1%” wide, and %” thick 


at the back. The handle is made of leather 
washers fitted over an oval-shaped tang 
forged onto the blade; making a light and 
very substantial tool for the sportsman’s 
kit. JOS. S. HINKLE. 
Ohio. 
See page 599 for cut of hunting knife. 


ESTES PARK AS A GAME PRESERVE. 


The following correspondence having 
lately passed regarding the turning over of 
one of Colorado’s most beautiful spots as 
a National game preserve, is given to our 
readers merely for the information which it 
contains: 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service. 
Medicine Bow National Forest. 

Mr. J. A. McGuire, Editor Outdoor Life: 

Dear Sir:—I was talking recently with 
Enos A. Mills about the possibility of hav- 
ing Estes Park and some of the surround- 
ing country set aside as a National game 
preserve. I brought up this subject at the 
Estes Park Protective and Improvement As- 


sociation and it seemed to meet with ap-° 


proval. May I not hear from you in regard 
to the matter? I? it seems desirable, I will 
make a recommendation to the forester 
and give him definite boundaries, but I am 
desirous of getting your opinion and the 
opinion of some others in the matter before 
taking decided action. Very trury 
H. W. WHEELER, 

Ft. Collins, Colo. Forest Supervisor. 

Mr. H. W. Wheeler, Forest Supervisor, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 
Dear Sir:—I have your letter of the 18th 


regarding the advisability of setting aside 
the Estes Park as a National game pre- 
serve. As I have made many trips to Estes 
Park and know generally much about the 
character of the country, I believe that I 
am somewhat capable of passing judgment 
on the advisability of turning it into a 
National game preserve. 


The idea certainly has my unqualified ap- 
proval and I know that in years to come 
there will be no regret if this park should 
be turned into such a preserve. Its great 
beauty and grandeur, coupled with the fact 
that the park and surroundings have some 
very valuable timber assets would recom- 
mend it for such a preserve, aside from its 
game. It gives me great pleasure to have 
the honor of voicing my approval of such 
an action and I hope that the scheme will 
find speedy consummation. 


Yours very truly, 
J. A. McGUIRE. 





W. 8S. Kincaid, Superintendent of the 
Colorado State Fish Hatcheries, informs us 
that 4,350,000 native mountain trout eggs 
were placed in the various Colorado state 
hatcheries during the months of June and 
July. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG, 





Cc. H. W., Ada, Minn.—I would like to 
ask your advice in regard to a pointer I 
have, This is his second season. I broke 
him according to The Amateur Trainer, and 
he is the best dog I ever owned, but I made 
a mistake a few weeks ago when out after 
prairie chickens with a companion, by whip- 
ping the dog after running over some birds 
and flushing them in high weeds. Soon af- 
ter flushing and getting a whipping for it 
he again made a flush and when I attempted 
to call him in for a second dose he ran 
away and went home. I went after him 
and brought him back and we shot some 
more chickens over his points that day; 
but since then he has run home for me 
twice. I think he will be all right in time 
but I wish you would tell me how to cor- 
rect him and not spoil him. 

Answer.—To apply the whip certainly 
was a mistake. Flushing may have been 
unavoidable by running down wind at the 
time. He took the whipping as a warning 
to desist hunting and, not used to such 
treatment anyway, ran home. It will re- 
quire good judgment to overcome the bad 
impression. Until confidence is fully re- 
stored there should be no companion—is 
apt to associate the other fellow with that 
ill treatment and hike out should something 
zo wrong and loud talk be indulged in, ete. 
Show your approval at every possible op- 
portunity without too much flattery, and in 
every way impress upon him that you mean 
it well. Nothing will restore confidence 
quicker than that. Letting him hunt with 
the force collar on for a few times out is 
advisable, because it tends to make more 
obedient to orders with least possible effort. 


T. M., Moline, Ill.—I have a setter bitch 
about two years old; was a very lively pup 
until she was a year or fourteen months 
old, when she had a litter of puppies; 
since that time she is very lazy, though ap- 





parently in good health; will hunt good for a 
while, then come to heel or lie down some 
place and wil] not go out again. This bitch 
is too valuable to send to the boneyard, and 
I would like to know some way to get her 
over her laziness. 


Answer.—Evidently the bitch was bred 
too soon—in first heat. It is not laziness— 
it was too great a constitutional strain. Vim, 
ambition and activity lack, which can be 
regained in course of time only. Since she 
starts out well and hunts for a time at 
least, you need not be discourageu, because 
with proper care and reasonable handling 
she will come around all right. Put to work 
in active company but keep her down for 
but a short time; call in and quit when she 
seems at her best. This should be done 
day by day till former activity is regained. 
Never hunt her till tired and showing a de- 
sire to lag behind. Increase the runs by 
degrees and all will be well before the sea- 
son ends. 


B. E., Myra, Tex.—I have a very good 
dog who has one bad fault, however, that 
is, he breaks shot. When there are more 
than one bird he invariably follows them 
when taking wing after the gun is fired. I 
can call him back and he goes to work again 
but would like to get him over the chasing. 
Any advice you can give in the matter will 
be very much appreciated by a _ regular 
reader who has gained valuable information 
from the dog department in Outdoor Life. 


Answer.—Breaking shot and chasing is 
the very common fault of very many other- 
wise good bird dogs. It is caused by im- 
proper handling and, to a degree, attribu- 
table to the eagerness on part of the shooter 
to get to the fallen bird in haste himself 
instead of standing still and having the dead 
bird brought in by the dog in proper man- 
ner. The fault is one of the easiest to over- 
come, however. One single snubbing; if 
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well done, usually cures. Turn to page 9/ 
in The Amateur Trainer, follow the plain 
directions, and in one afternoon all will go 
to your entire satisfaction. 


D. L. M., Bowie, Ark.—I want to get me 
a good “varmint” dog, one that will tackle 
most anything, and also tree squirrels. 
Would a bull terrier be a good one for that 
purpose? 


Answer.—For a good all-round dog for 
that purpose you should get an Airedale 
terrier—he is courageous and has the grit 
to tackle vermin of all kinds, also good for 
treeing squirrels. 


F. B. E., Elmira, N. Y.—You have been 
so kind as to answer a query for me be- 
fore, and hope you will do me the favor 
again. I trained a dog, a pointer, some four 
years ago, as per The Amateur Trainer, and 
he proved to be fine every way—stanch, obe- 
dient, great bird sense, and seemed to take 
naturally to hunting in thick cover for 
grouse and woodcock; not ranging too far, 
not too slow nor too fast, and very careful 
not to flush. I lost the poor fellow after 
three seasons hunting; picked up strych- 
nine somewhere and died in my arms. En- 
couraged by my first success as “amateur 
trainer” I got a finely-bred English setter 
five months old, a year and a half ago. 
He is from the best field and bench winning 
stock, and has won second himself on the 
bench last month. I used the same sys- 
tem again and apparently with the same 
success, although he was harder to train 
than the pointer. But—in the field last year 
he was awfully hard to control. Grouse 
were not very plentiful, so most of the work 
he got was on woodcock, and he did fairly 
well, standing and retrieving, but he never 
was as staunch as the pointer. [took him 
out only a few times last week after grouse 
and he is simply crazy—will range way out 
of sight so you cannot tell what he is doing 
in the thick underbrush, etc. 
The Amateur Trainer nor any of the other 
works on training which I have say any- 
thing about restricting dogs’ ranges. All go 
to the opposite extreme. You will under- 
stand that in our heavy cover a wide-rang- 
ing, fast dog is a nuisance. For field trials 
and the open country that may be all right. 
We need a steady, slower working dog. I 
think a reply to this would be of much in- 
terest to many other sportsmen situated es 
I am. 


Now, neither ~ 


of the West 575 


Answer.—You setter is a “classy” dog, 
such as dog men value greatly, more than 
the slow one you formerly had and which 
suited your purpose so much better. In time 
and with the aid of a force collar you can 
break this good dog’s spirit, check free ac- 
tion and wide range; but, to be frank, a 
pointer will be your kind of dog to get for 
satisfactory work. As a rule the pointer 
is slower and will stay closer in, while the 
high-class English setter is the opposite, and, 
therefore not well suited for brush hunting 
—it is so concisely stated in The Amateur 
Trainer. True, the pointer will also take 
on great speed and wide range in open coun- 
try by proper handling; but is more adapted 
for close hunting to the gun than the set- 
ter. He will readily suit his range to reason- 
able distance in woodland and thickets with 
but very little effort on part of the handler. 
Special work requires a special dog—for 
hunting birds in thickets get a pointer. 


M. A. G., Guthrie, Okla.—I have two Irish 
setter pups, one ig five, the other eight 
months old. The younger one has taken 
much more readily to training, is very act- 
ive, hunts and points, while the older one 
seems to lack ambition. This one, after 
hunting him on chickens a couple of days, 
got so he went to the buggy and quit alto- 
gether. Do you think he will get over this 
and will it pay to go on training him? 

Answer.—You evidently overtaxed the 
endurance of the pup. A couple of days in 
succession ig too much for a young dog. It 
will make even an ambitious one become a 
detestable ‘“potterer” permanently. This 
pup got tired out and went to the buggy for 
rest. A pup should never be worked even 
in one day till fully tired out. Put this 
pup down in good, fast company for but 
half an hour at a time per day, then take 
up. By degrees extend the time to about 
two hours. Ambition is easily destroyed by 
overwork at the start. 


In a recent letter to Ed F. Haberlein, Mr. 
J. T. Patterson of Weatherford, Tex., says: 
“I sent for your book, The Amateur Trainer, 
more as a matter of curiosity than anything, 
and to see if I could get any new points on 
dog training. After reading it over thor- 
oughly, I have decided to re-train a young 
pointer by this system. I am going to do it 
strictly according to this book, without re- 
gard for my method, and I believe that I 
can get a more thoroughly-trained dog than 
I have heretofore turned out.” 





1908 CLOSED SEASON FOR GAME IN 
Compiled by J. S. 
The followin: 


table shows the close seasons for game in the United Fates At 
unimportant species and the numerous local exceptions in Maine, New York, in 
Washington ana Oregon have been omitted. The State laws of Maryland and the grpera! of 
the county laws of North Carolina have been fol lowed. All the omitted seasons are lis n 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 336, ‘Game Laws for 19038,’ and the county seasons of Maryla: and North 


Carolina are published in Poster No. 18 of the Bi ological murver. paese publications may be had 
free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, ashingt on, 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Palmer and Henry Oldys. 
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tates are arranged ge0 Phically and gro 
August 1, 1908.) For exceptions and deviations see following page 
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Exceptions and Deviations from 1908 Game Laws.— (See Tables on Preceeding Pages.) 


1, Certain focal exceptions. 2. Certain species. 3. Additional L open seasons, included in Sewts Bg fy 
7 tage Rall: Ohio, Har. 1-Apr. 21. te rg Jersey, Mar. (Wilson snipe ony; © 
Apr asian: Maryland, July 1-Aug. i. Duck, boson boon Indiana, Oct. ie es 0; 
Michigan (bluebill, butterball, cqnvanneas redhead, sPoonbill _o. widgeon, and sa 
bill ducks, goose, brant), Mar. 2-A ae 0, Mat. 1-Apr. 21. ig eo: Uncrganined ny and. sam: 
July e- Oot 1. Caribou: Newfoun &, “Aug. 1-Oc : i: entucky,, June 15-Sept. 15; Indi- 
an Oct. 1. 4. Except west of Blue Rid > ‘he 1-Nov. 1. he northern section in- 
x t e T) counties of Bergen, anes, Hudson, Hunterdom, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, 
d arren; the southern section the romecatas ooyntet ine the State. 6. Altitudes above 
7,000 feet, May 2 -Sept. 15. %. Alexandria county, to Sept. 1910; Isle of bk a 
counties, Jan. 15-Sept. 1. 8. Except south of Canadian Peale Railroad be 
Manitede boundary. Nov. 16-Nov. 1. . Ex ail, to Nov. 1, 1920. Upland plover 
only. 11. Except blue-wing teal, pril 1 iz. Except t wood duck Louisi Mar. 
ov. 1; Massachusetts, to Sept. 1, ; 912; Tennessee, Apr. 1 -Aug. 
ag rs Jan. 1-Aug. 1. 13. Goose only. 15. Except Swan: Idah _, to Mar. 
14, 1911 ew vere (south). Mar. 16-Nov. 1; North Dakota, ‘Oct. 15-Sept. 1; Wisconsi mn ond by 4 
ing, all ihe year xcept with dogs or snares. mC only. B., ee zeent ot. ‘eb. 2-Apr. 
1. is. Except upland plover: 9 


Massachusetts, uasl i. ib. 10; New 1-Aug. 1; Ver- 
mont, Dec 1l-Aug. 1; Manitoba, Jan. i-July Hunting prohinited’ ‘A the District of Col- 
umbia except on the marshes of the Bastern Braneh north of the Anacostia prise and on the 


Virgiana shore of the Potomac. 21. Except quail east of the Cascades, in 1908, Se at. 13-15. 
Sec. on. ch. 169, Laws of 1905, prohibits hunting ony game as oe waters Oct. 
; nee 


> @ ° Except brant Long Island, May Edw 

June i- Oct. 1. 25. In Coos and Carroll counties only; in Grafton pm, Dec. 15-Nov. 1; in 
Belknap, Cheshire, ‘Hillsborough, Merrimack, Rockingham, Strafford, and Sullivan counties, Dec. 
15-Deec. 1. . In the following 20 counties the deer season is closed to 1910 or later; Ashe, Cas- 
a Chatham, Cherokee, Davidson, Forsyth, Guilford, McDowell, Montgomery, Moore, ey naolph. 
Richmond, Rockingham, Scotland, Stapler. Chek es, Surry, Watauga, Wises and Yadkin. 27. Moose 
caribou and sheep north of latitude 62° -Aug. 2; caribou on the Kenai Peninsula to Aug 
20, 1913. heep progected all the year i of the Canadian Pacific lroad between the 
coast and the Calaenb River, from Revelstoke to the International Boundary. 

*Laws of 1908 not received. 
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IN CAMP. 
The campfire smoke curls blue above the pines 


As down the mountainside long shadows creep, 
And cool winds stir the asters by the stream— 
And golden-rod nods in a golden dream. 
As evening falls along the cafions deep— 


The campfire smoke curls blue above the pines. 


JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY. 


MOOSEWOOD. 


Where the hemlock shadows linger, With reward its boughs are laden— 

And the catkin points its finger, Tribute for the Indian maiden; 
Showing us the wonders of the woods; Healing virtues lies within its bark. 

Where the pine tree shakes its tassels, gen preempt ten 

And woveers Ke apirel eoaties Drive ‘the venomed arrows to their mark. 
High above surrounding solitudes; 


, slumbering in its - tis " 

Where the low blue-beech is bending aoe P: ree ot bane eon 

To the waters that are wending Youthful fancies that can never fade,— 
Carelessly along the slippery banks; Boyish pranks and wildwood habits, 
Where the underwood grows thickly, Beaver trails and haunts of rabbits, 

And the partridge starts up quickly Bosky tangles where the squirrels played; 
From the covert ‘where he lately sank,— 

. r y Hillocks clad with purple berries, 

Hidden in the dense seclusion Sumach cones and pigeon-cherries; 

From the footsteps of intrusion, “aa mowcanes in the early oan 
Stands the moosewood in its beauty; com aroun visienn a 

Vibrant with a sense of duty In the bottoms where the moosewood grows. 
To the huntsman when severely pressed. 


0. W. KINNE. 





J. F. Wilson, Chicago, Ill.—Will you be 
kind enough to inform me the height of the 
highest mountain in Alaska and state how 
it compares with Popocatapetl in Mexico. 


Answer.—Mt. McKinley has been discov- 
ered to be the highest peak in Alaska—also 
in North America—at an levation of 20,464 
feet, although up to a few years ago Mt. St. 
Elias was supposed to be the highest. The 
height of St. Elias is 18,024. The elevation 
of Popocatapetl is only 17,784 feet. 


W. P. Gunn, San Francisco, Calif.—In re- 
loading .30-30 Winchester cartridges, can the 
regular .30-30 cartridges be reloaded, or is it 
necessary to get special cartridges? About 
how many times can each shell be reloaded 
for a medium range load with high power 
smokeless? My attempts at reloading smoke- 
less powder shells have been failures, ow- 
ing to the shell cracking or breaking off at 
the neck at the first reloading. Does this 
generally occur with reloaded smokeless car- 
tridges? 

Answer.—The_ .30-30 Winchester car- 
tridges can be reloaded if cleaned imme- 
diately after firing. You should use a non- 
mercurial primer, as there will then be no 
galvanic action take place between the mer- 
cury of the primer and the zinc of the shell. 
Can be reloaded from fifteen to twenty-five 
times. Your trouble in reloading was prob- 
ably caused by not cleaning the shells im- 
mediately after firing. When the shell is 
cleaned at once it is stronger and will stand 
the reloading better. Or you may have 
used the wrong kind of primer. The old 


style primer caused a galvanic action which 
broke the shells. 


Eugene Risley, Hartford, Conn.—Will you 
kindly inform me through your magazine 
where I can obtain Dr. Hudson’s Solution for 
fouling? My rifle, a .30 caliber Government, 
Model 1903, is badly fouled. I’ve tried all 
kinds of solutions but they will not remove 
the fouling. The barrel is in good condi- 
tion save for about six to eight inches from 
the muzzle. Also, what are the dimensions 
of the Standard American revolver targets 
for 20, 25, 30, 40, 50 and 75 yards, respec- 
tively? . 


Answer.—Dr. Hudson’s formula is for 
sale by Trunk Brothers, Druggists, Denver, 
Colo., and is known as Prescription No. 
118083. It is a nitro-solvent and an excel- 
lent thing for cutting rust. It can be or- 
dered by express in a 4-oz. size at 40 cents, 
and in a larger size at $1.50, express prepaid. 
For 50-yard shooting, the bullseye of the 
Standard American target is 8 inches in di- 
ameter and contains the 8, 9 and 10 rings; 
for gallery practice at 20-yard shooting, this 


_target is reduced so that the bullseye is 2.72 


inches in diameter and for 10-yard shooting 
1 inch in diameter. 


F. W. Burnam, Chicago, Ill—I have had 
a dispute with a friend as to what rattle- 


snakes live on. He says they live princi- 
pally on rabbits. If that is a fact they must 
first tear them apart. Please enlighten me. 

Answer.—Rattlesnakes do occasionally 
eat small rabbits, but they swallow them 
whole. In fact, that is their habit of eating 
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all their food. They live principally, how- 
ever, on chipmunks, young birds, mice, 
frogs, fish, etc. 


H. S. Prescott, Zenia, Cal.—(1) Deer be- 
ing herbivorous animals, why is it that they 
have no gall? (2) Do the majority of men 
living in mountain country use a gold or 
ivory colored front sight on their rifles? 


Answer.—The first question was too 
much for us, so we referred it to Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, chief of the Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., who replied as follows: 

“In reply to your communication relative 
to the absence of the gall in deer, I have 
to state that so far as I am aware no defin- 
ite reason for the absence of this organ 
has been given. It has been suggested that 
the absence of a gall in certain herbivor- 
ous mammals has some relation to the 
small capacity and simple structure of the 
stomach compared with the quantity of 
food taken and the great size of the caecal 
and colonic receptacles where digestion is 
finally completed. There are, however, too 
many exceptions to make the rule of much 
weight. Thus the hog, which has a simple 
stomach, has a gall, while the nearly related 
peceary, with a complex stomach, does not 
have one.” In reply to the second question 
we would say that undoubtedly more of 
the men of the mountains use ivory beaded 
sights than those of the gold bead. The 
ivory bead, being the oldest style, naturally 


has the greatest following among the old- 
timers. 


F. C. Muggleton, Cleveland, O.—If it is 
not asking too great a favor, I would appre- 
ciate it very much if you will help me out 
in the following: 

My wife and I intend locating in Colorado 
early next summer as we are troubled with 
catarrh here, but before getting down to 
work we anticipate indulging in an outing 
trip of a month or so, We want to travel along 
some stream that will supply us with fish 
enough to eat and in a country where we 
would stand a chance of getting a glimpse 
of both bear and mountain lion as we ex- 
pect to go prepared for such an emergency. 
We do not want a guide other than a com- 
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pass and it is our idea to take along a burro 
or two to carry our camp equipment, etc. 

Will you kindly advise me if the above is 
at all practicable and if you can recommend 
any particular stream or starting point? I 
might state we are not looking for any 
“mollycoddle” kind of a trip. 


Answer.—While you are undoubtedly 
planning an ideal trip to Colorado next 
summer and are going about it in the right 
way when you contemplate following some 
stream with no guide other than a compass, 
yet we doubt if you will be successful in 
getting bear or lion without dogs, espec- 
jally lion. However, there is always some- 
thing for the nature lover to enjoy besides 
killing. There are hardly any of the moun- 
tain sections, in the remote districts, that 
do not have grouse, and as the streams are 
clear and teeming with trout, you ought to 
have a good time, even if you do not get 
a bear or lion. 

There are many points in Colorado at 
which you could outfit for such a trip 
as you contemplate. One 1s Yampa. 
the present terminus of the new Mof- 
fat line. Yampa is on the Bear river, 
a good trout stream, while its tribu- 
taries are all good trout streams, also. 
This is about 175 miles from Denver. An- 
other point is Cassells, 64 miles from 
Denver, on the Colorado & Southern 
railroad, on the South Platte river, a very 
good trout stream. There are ideal camp- 
ing spots all around the Platte, and little 
parkways opening out from it afford good 
camping grounds. Another point is New 
Castle, on both the D. & R.G. and the Colo- 
rado Midland railroads, about 350 miles 
from Denver. From New Castle you could 
go either north or south and very soon be 
in a wild country, where there are bear and 
lion, grouse, etc., and whose streams con- 
tain trout in plenty. 

If you wish more information regarding 
the hunting around any of these localities 
you might address as follows: For the 
New Castle district, John W. Warner, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. For the Yampa dis- 
trict, Albert Whitney, Yampa, Colo. For 
the Cassells district, D. M. Cassell, Cas- 
sells, Colorado. 
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H. A. Merideth, Grand Junction, Colo.— 
Is it necessary to secure a license to fish in 
Colorado; also is a hunting license good all 
over the state, or must a license be taken 
out for each separate county? 


Answer.—It is not necessary to have a 
license to fish in Colorado. A hunting li- 
cense is good to hunt any place in the 
state. 


W. P. Smith, Clover, 8S. C.—I would thank 
you to give me the name of some company 
that handles Cordovan hunting shoes and 
boots. 

Answer.—We do not know of a firm man- 
ufacturing Cordovan hunting shoes and 
boots. Cordovan is horse hide, which is a 
porous leather, and we would not consider 
it as good for the purpose as several other 
kinds of leather that are in general use. 
You can get fine hunting shoes and boots 
from the Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., or H. J. Putnam & Co., Minne- 
apolis, minn., whose ads you will find in 
Outdoor Life. 


H. B. Stevens, Jr., El Paso, Texas.—Will 
you kindly inform me if any of the stand- 
ard gun companies are now making 20- 
gauge repeating shotguns? 

Answer.—There are no 20-gauge repeat- 
ing shotguns made. Both the Marlin and 
Winchester are made in 16-gauge. 


Geo. F. Hubbard, Farmington, Ill.—I have 
a Savage rifle, .30-30, and am having some 


trouble in cleaning it to suit me. I have 
shot about 140 factory loaded metal-patched 
cartridges in it, and have always cleaned it 
out as clean as possible after shooting. Now 
I find a space extending from the chamber 
about four inches into the barrel that looks 
like burnt or caked powder or as if the 
gun was leaded. I thought it was metal 
fouling, so I tried the formula that was given 
in Lieutenant Whelen’s book, and let it stay 
in the barrel as long as 12 to 14 hours with- 
out getting only just a trifle blue. Then 
I took a piece of cotton flannel and dipped 
it in stronger ammonia and scrubbed it out 
with that and found that there was no limit 
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to the amount of blue color that I could 
scrub out that way. I scrubbed with this 
for about half a day and found just as 
much blue when I quit as when I started. 
Then I quit because I was afraid of injur- 
ing the barrel. Can you tell me what to 
do for it? The barrel seems to be in fine 
shape except for about 3 or 4 inches at the 
chamber. 


Answer.—yYour trouble is probably not 
with metal fouling, as that occurs princi- 
pally at the muzzle and extends back about 
half the length of the barrel. It is more 
likely the barrel has been affected by 
dampness. After thorough cleaning and 
drying, a barre] should be well coated with 
gun grease. Thin oils are not sufficient to 
protect from dampness. If your barrel has 
become pitted from this cause, there is 
nothing that can be done to make it perfect 
again. 


R. M. Pratt, Union City, Va.—I would 
like to know if a brass wire brush is in- 
jurious to my new shotgun barrels; and 
which is the best powder to use, black or 
smokeless? 


Answer.—The brass wire brushes sold 
for the purpose will not injure your gun 
barrels.“ You will find smokeless powder 
much cleaner and pleasanter to use than 
black powder. If you intend loading your 
own shells be very careful to follow the 
directions of the manufacturer on the can 
of powder. 


C. H. Terry, Crockett, Calif—wWill you 
kindly inform me if there is a revolver that 
shoots the .25-20 cartridge, and where it 
can be obtained? If not, would any maker 
make one, say about the .32 size, finished 
to suit? 

’ Answer.—There is no revolver made us- 
ing the .25-20 cartridge. Neither the Colt 
nor Smith & Wesson companies would make 
one for any nominal price and probably not 
at all. The Colt’s Single Action and Army 
models are made to use a .32-20, also the 
Army Model Smith & Wesson. These are 
all very accurate and powerful, and can be 
used with either black or smokeless powder. 











THE WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT LEVER ACTION RIFLE STILL BEING 
MANUFACTURED AND MEETING WITH A LARGER 
SALE THAN EVER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In order to make myself perfectly clear to your readers 
regarding the following, it will be necessary for me to quote from your letter of 
mild criticism of September 24th, sent to me from Seattle. You write, in part, 
as follows: 

“I have just received a letter from Mr. W. R. Clark, advertising manager of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, in which he takes us to task for a 
blunder that it seems you made in answering a query an page 185 of our August 
issue. In that answer you stated that you understood that the single shot lever 
action Winchester had been discontinued. Your matter has always been so very 
near to absolutely accurate in every detail—and your answers to queries so very 
conservative—that in many instances when the copy came too late I would ‘fire 
it into the office’ without looking over it carefully, as I do the other copy. 

“If there had been any doubt in your mind about this (and a doubt was shown 
in the manner in which you expressed yourself) it would, as Mr. Clark states, have 
been the proper thing to make some inquiry about it or else have omitted the 
mention.” 

At the time I wrote the answer there was no doubt in my mind as to the cor- 
rectness of my statement, for my answer was based on a statement made in a 
letter to me from the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, in which tney stated, 
plainly, that the manufacture of their single rifle had been discontinued. Shortly 
after my copy for your August issue was sent in, I received a new Winchester 
catalogue, in which a full line of their justly famous single shot rifles was adver- 
tised. Then, and not until then, there was a doubt in my mind as to the correct- 
ness of the statement referred to in their letter, and I wrote at once to them ask- 
ing if the said statement in their letter was correct or not—my object being to 
acknowledge my error (if I had made one) in the September issue. I have their 
second letter before me and quote from it, word for word, as follows (Dated July 
14, 1908): 

“Answering yours of July 3rd, our previous letter advising you that we had 
discontinued the manufacture of our single shot rifle was perfectly correct. We 
still keep the gun in our catalogue because we have a stock of certain calibers 
which we desire to dispose of. We still have in stock the several barrels which 
we gave you memorandum of in our previous letter and should be pleased to 
receive your order for one of these, made up into a gun, or a barrel only, through 
your regular dealer. You, of course, understand these are all subject to prior sale.” 

The barrels they have reference to were, as nearly as I can remember: 














Nicke] steel, round barrel. 
.40-70 Ballard ...2%” shell 


Se ER ry 2%” shell | Soft steel, part one-half and part full 
HE CLES vow hace nes Uae an 2"/,, shell | Octagon. 
pH 5a 9.0. 5b.ciase wea hae 3%” shell | 


I mention these barrels to prove conclusively that they had reference to their 
lever action single shot and not to some of their .22 caliber bolt action single shot. 

In conclusion would state that I am more than pleased to note that the two 
statements made in the Winchester letters, on which I based my statement, are 
incorrect, and that the statement that Mr. Clark makes as to the rifle still being 
manufactured is true, for it would be a matter of regret had the manufacture of 
such an excellent arm been stopped. This excellent rifle is another of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s inventions, and, although it has been on the market for some twenty-five 
years, it has more than held its own and is meeting with a larger sale at the pres- 
ent time than ever before. By the way, I had one of these made up to special 
order last winter in .30-40 caliber, and now have an order in for another—this last 
is to be in .40-90 S. S. caliber, 30” round nickel steel barrel and in addition carry 


several other “extras.” ASHLEY A. HAINES. 























SOME NOTES FROM A RIFLE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Did ever a gun- 
lover receive bigger value for his 15 cents 
than when he bought the September number 
of Outdoor Life at his favorite newsstand‘ 
The articles by Townsend Whelen and that 
California newspaper chap who signs him- 
self “Grizzly” would have been cheap at a 
dollar apiece. Whelen’s article was the best I 
have read anywhere since Horace Kephart’s 
chapter on “The Hunting Rifle” in “Guns, 
Ammunition and Tackle,” and gave me an 
idea for a hunting rifle for which I have 
been looking for five years. And that news- 
paper man’s letter on “The Pocket Gun” 
had the true ring, not of the stay-at-home 
theorist, but of the man who “has been 
there.” 

A word apropos of “having been there.” 
The writer is a minister and he hopes, for 
it is much more to the point, a Christian, 
but his pet hobby has been firearms ever 
since he was big enough to use his first 
air gun. On his study wall there hang 
today eight rifles and carbines and three 
shot-guns, while in a case by their side are 
seven revolvers and pistols. (Six of the lot 
are gifts from hunting-friends or kind par- 
ishioners.) The former could tell many a 
good tale of hunting fields from Barnegat 
Bay to Puget Sound, while several of the 
latter have histories—like the one I took 
from the business man, who, in a fit of de- 
spondency, got drunk and determined to 
commit suicide, and telephoned me in the 
middle of the night to come down to his 
factory and take care of his corpse! There 
was an hour! He “meant business,” too, 
but I got there before he pulled the trigger 
and got the gun away from him, and he was 
so grateful afterward that he gave it to me. 

I am essentially a man of peace, but I 
long ago learned that if a minister was going 
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to do his full duty it would take him into a 
great many queer places and at all hours of 
the day and night, and I formed the habit 
of carrying a good-sized gun under certain 
circumstances. (Incidentally, a shot-gun is 
an excellent companion when one is “on cir- 
cuit” in the open season, and on one such 
trip I had a little shoot with the proprietor 
of a little country hotel, who on our return 
said that “a man who could shoot jack snipe 
like that couldn’t pay one copper cent at his 
hotel even if he was a preacher!”) I once 
spent a brief, but uncomfortable season in 
the night time looking into the muzzie of a 
loaded and cocked revolver in the hands of 
a drunken policeman, while I argued him out 
of a firmly expressed determination to shoot 
me first,and find out who I was afterward: 
Once I performed a marriage ceremony un- 
der circumstances that looked so ugly that I 
took a friend along as a witness and he and 
I each held a hand on our pocketed guns 
while I read the service. And once I 
thanked God that I knew what a gun was 
for. A woman was attacked by a drunken 
brute near my home and I heard her scream 
just in time to see by the light of a street 
lamp that he was dragging her into a weed 
thicket. It took me about three seconds to 
get my hand on a huge French cavalry re- 
volver which I once rather foolishly bought 
on the Continent, perhaps chiefly for the 
reason that it was, as a clever western 
writer says, “the great-grandfather of all 
the big guns I ever did see.” It shot a slug 
about the size of my thumb, backed by a 
charge that would have made even Mr. 
Linkletter “sit up and take notice,” but 
was exactly the thing that I wanted at that 
moment. With this howitzer in my fist I put 
for the scene with all the speed that ever 
I learned on my ‘varsity track-team, and 
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when the ruffian saw me coming, what did 
he do but pull a gun! I saw the nickel flash 
as he drew it, but had him covered first, and 
when he heard the hammer click (the thing 
had three clicks, good old “threshing ma- 
chine” style) his hands went toward the 
stars. Then happened the ludicrous thing 
that his victim, forgetting how they act in 
the novels, vanished with surprising speed. 
leaving me in the exceedingly uncomfortable 
position of apparently “holding-up” a citizen 
under a street lamp. I was exceedingly 
tempted to shoot the man where he stood, 
but after emphatically explaining to him the 
eternal destiny which I firmly believed (and 
still do) that he deserved, I told him to 
“get,” and the way he “hit the high places” 
would have made the Wright brothers’ fly- 
ing machine look like a mud hen getting un- 
der way. Then I waited for the local police- 
man, whom I knew very well, and told him 
all about it. He said: “Well, yer River- 
ence, ‘tis as well ye didn’t shoot ‘im, for 
with the lady gone ’twould have been hard 
to explain, but if there was more of yer 
kind handy with a goon there’d be less of 
this wickeaness goin’ on. But let me give 
ye atip, now. The nixt time ye get the 
chrop on a man who’s got a goon, make him 
dbrop his first and run afterwards, and thin 
he can’t stop in the dark an’ take a pot at 
ye—an’ ye’ll have another wan for ye’r col- 
lection.” 

And once I came nearer shooting than 
even then. Hearing a noise in the middle 
of the night I looked out a window to see 
in the bright moonlight a man deliberately 
cutting the lock out of the front door with a 
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jack knife. Filling the magazine of my 
Marlin shot-gun with some BB loads I slip- 
ped around the house, covered him fair, 
and told him to throw up his hands. He 
sprang up, took one look at me, and what 
did he do but grab the muzzle of the gun and 
try to take it away from me. Nothing but 
a life-long determination never to shoot save 
in the last extremity kept me from blowing 
a hole through him, and fortunately it did 
not take long to get his hands in the air, his 
back toward me, and the gun-muzzle at the 
back of his neck. I marched him to a liv- 
ery stable, woke up the night-watchman, and 
told him to watch the man while I tele- 
phoned for the police. When I told the sta- 
tion sergeant that I had a burglar for him 
he stopped long enough to ask, “Alive or 
dead?” and then said he would collect him 
without delay. While this was going cn, 
the night watchman, half awake, but firmly 
believing he was assisting in the capture 
of a desperate criminal, bored the gun barrel 
into the man’s forehead until the poor 
wretch was so terrified that the tears ran 
down his face like rain. Presently the 
patrol wagon arrived “like a house a-fire,” 
and half a dozen officers rushed in with 
drawn revolvers to iron my captive. To his 
incoherent explanations they told him they 
“had seen crooks trv to play crazy before,” 
and dragged him away. And the next day we 
found the poor creature was actually a rav- 
ing maniac, and he has been in the insane 
asylum ever since. Then I was glad I had 
not fired—but equally glad that I knew how 
to handle a gun. L’ENCUERADO. 
Wisconsin. 


THE SHEARD THREE-LEAF ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHT. 


Editor Outdeor Life:—Those of your 
readers who are interested in firearms and 
their accessories will be pleased to learn 
that Mr. W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, Wash., 
well known as the inventor of the gold bead 
front sight that carries his name, has in- 
vented and will soon place on the market 
an adjustable folding three-leaf sight that, 
it is believed, will be animprovementoverany 
rifle (rear) sight now on the market. The 
important points that were carefully consid- 
ered when this sight was being perfected 


were the following, and if the sight is as 
carefully made as the inventor says it will 
be, he will have accomplished every point 
mentioned: 

A sight in which any one of the three 
leaves is firmly held in any position. A sight 
constructed to obviate glitter and glimmer 
when used in bright lights. A sight in which 
any of the three leaves can be adjusted to 
the height desired without in any way 
changing their appearance. A sight with a 
base and spring of one piece and short 
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enough to be used on carbines as well as 
rifles. (The rough cut of this sight, which 
I am enclosing, shows the base spring longer 
than it really is—the length of the base 
spring being but little longer than that of 
the Winchester Express sight.) 

To hold the sight leaves firmly in posi- 
tion a stiff base spring is used. To prevent 





glimmer and glitter when used in bright 
lights the leaves of sight when in position 
slant backward and top of sight slants for- 
ward and are to be carefully finished at 
this point by being brought to a knife-like 
edge, making it impossible for rays of light 
to be reflected in the shooter’s eye as is 
too often tae case. To further prevent sight 
from glistening, the back part of leaves is 
to be finely milled or checkered; also sides. 
(The cut shows this much too coarse.) The 
leaves are adjusted from the front; the 
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whole leaf being raised does not change the 
appearance of sight, as is the case when ad- 
justing the narrow. slide of the regular sport- 
ing sight. 

The front leaf is not a straight bar, but 
slightly concave and is to have a beauti- 
ful U shaped notch. The middle leaf is a 
wide open V while the back leaf is of the 


well known “buckhorn” pattern, only a shade 
more of a “buckhorn” than any now made. 
The three leaves used in this sight repre- 
sent the most popular patverns in use and 
nearly anyone should find some one of the 
three as being exactly adapted to his re- 
quirements. 

The cuts which I enclose, while rather 
crude, clearly show the leaves when in po- 
sition, and when folded flat on the barrel, as 
well as the method of adjustment of slides, 
so that any further description from me is 
unnecessary. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
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VARIOUS COMMENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a “pointer” 
for the user of Ideal reloaders having bullet 
molds attached: It would seem almost un- 
necessary to state that in order to cast good 
bullets the molds must be kept hot. In these 
reloaders considerable trouble and annoy- 
ance can be avoided if the handles are 
wrapped or closely wound with narrow strips 
of leather (or a thin piece of leather riv- 
eted on each handle will answer as well) 
which will effectually prevent handles from 
burning the hands and render unnecessary 
the frequent cooling of the handles by dip- 
ping in water. 

How many of your readers have used 
Ideal bullet No. 358246—the bullet now reg- 
ularly supplied for the .38 S. & W. jointed 
model revolvers—and have thought that a 
small beveled crimping-groove instead of 
the square groove would have been better? 
I have found after loading several thousand 
of these that although the reloader crimped 
the shell perfectly it was seldom that a bul- 
let was fastened firmly in the shell. Of 
course there was no danger of bullet reced- 
ing within the shell, or jarring out, but the 
bullet could nearly always be turned easily 
in the shell with the fingers. A narrow and 
shallow beveled crimping groove would be an 
improvement. Ideal bullet No. 358250, for 
some time furnished for the .38 Special, had 
a beveled groove, but it was too wide and 
too far forward on the bullet and | think the 
Ideal people acted wisely when they brought 
out bullet No. 358311 to take its place. There 
are many other bullets in which the crimp- 
ing groove should, in my opinion, be made 
narrower, but always beveled. 

I think, too, that the Ideal company would 
do well to supply us with molds having a 
crimping groove for all of the black powder 
cartridges and particularly for those adapted 
to the tubular magazine arms. If this were 
done, many would purchase the tools and re- 
load with smokeless powders, using the reg- 
ular shells, whereas, as matters now stand, 
they are either compelled to use special 
shells having a crease run around them to 
prevent bullet receding, and objectionable 
from every point of view, or shells which 
have the indentation stops. These last will 


no doubt prevent bullets receding when pow- 
der does not fill sheil to base of bullet but 
would expect base of bullet to be deformed 
to some extent from continual pounding in 
a tubular magazine arm and this we all 
know is not conducive to accurate shooting. 

None of the above remarks are calcu- 
lated as reflecting seriously on the merits of 
the Ideal tools for barring some of them in 
which the outside finish is rather crude 
they are among the very best to be had 
and furthermore the Ideal company make 
many specialties that cannot be had else- 
where. I think, however, now that smoke- 
less powder is being used to the extent that 
it is, the Ideal people should give us 
new molds for all bullets, and these molds 
should have, as before mentioned, narrow 
beveled crimping groove. 

Some few months ago on opening a box 
containing a revolver direct from the mak- 
ers, my eye fell on a slip of paper in which 
the purchaser was admonished not to leave 
the revolver in leather scabbard, as leather 
absorbed moisture, and to use unusual care 
in cleaning, not to injure the barrel near 
the muzzle. Leather will absorb moisture; 
but if the scabbard has been thoroughly 
oiled with neatsfoot oil, and revolver given 
the care its due, there will be little danger 
of rust—at least this has been my experi- 
ence, I remember well of a friend and my- 
self once riding all day in a drizzling rain. 
We both had the same kind of rifles and the 
same kind of saddle scabbards, yet his scab- 
bard was thoroughly soaked with water and 
the rifle badly rusted when removed from 
scabbard at uight for its customary clean- 
ing. My scabbard, which had been oiled, 
had shed water like a duck’s back, and not 
a speck of rust was to be found on the rifle. 
Both rifles were carefully cleaned and oiled 
inside and out, and placed in the scabbards 
and hung to the tent poles over night. In 
the morning his rifle was in worse condi- 
tion than the night previous, while mine, due 
to the oiled scabbard, was in perfect condi- 
tion. Use neatsfoot oil. 

Just a word about the advice on clean- 
ing the revolver carefully so as not to in- 
jure the muzzle in the process. The advice 
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is good but rather inconsistent when one 
considers the twisted wire bristle brush that 
always accompanies the advice, and the re- 
volver. It would seem that nearly anyone 
would realize that to use one of these clean- 
ers without carefully winding the twisted 
wire handle with some soft material would 
be certain to result disastrously, yet the 
number who use them as they come from 
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the factory (the twisted wire handle wear- 
ing the rifling like a rasp) is surprising. 
If all revolvers could be cleaned from the 
breech, and all were cleaned in this way, 
there would not be the danger of injuring 
the rifling when using one of these unpro- 
tected twisted wire handle bristle cleaners. 

Recently I had the pleasure of sighting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is not my in- 
tention of writing anything of a contro- 
versial nature which, as Mr. Haines says, 
often leads to cutting sarcasm, but to give 
my personal experiences and observations 
regarding our present hunting arms and am- 
munition, There are several improvements 
which the manufactures of arms and ammu- 
nition could make that would very materi- 
ally increase the efficiency of their product. 

First, one of the very worst defects of 
our present hunting rifles is the variation 
in the boring of the barrels. I have had 
quite a bit of correspondence with the Win- 
chester Company regarding this and they 
say that their barrels will likely be .001” 
larger or smaller than the standard, which 
is as close as they can work. Also they 
will not guarantee a rifle barrel to have 
no tight or loose places in bore or to make 
a five-inch group at 200 yards. 


BIG GAME RIFLES AND AMMUNITION. 
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a 6 mm. Lee Straight Pull sporting rifle for 
another party—the first one of these rifles 
I’ve seen for several years. While handling 
this rifle with its delicate barre] I could not 
help thinking what a beautiful featherweight 
rifle the makers could have offered us had 
they only fitted their barrel to a neat and 
properly proportioned receiver using a neat 
rifle stock instead of the clumsy shotgun 
stock. Lieutenant Whelen has plainly 
pointed out the defects of the light muzzle 
rifles, but for a featherweight this little baz 
rel could have been used nicely—but manu 
facturers are rot soliciting advice, therefore 
I'll “switch.” I note Lieutenant Whelen in 
his never-surpassed article “Wanted—Better 
American Hunting Rifles,” complains of the 
average trigger pulls being much too hard. 
A ten-pound weight suspended from the trig 
ger of this Lee would not release the ham 
mer. (Just what the pull really was, I don’! 
know.) I enclose a target, showing ten con: 
secutive shots fired from rest (remodeled 
open sights) at 50 yards while sighting rifle, 
using trigger pull as it was; 154” circle will 
hold the ten shots. It would be difficult, 
however, to imagine one doing good off-han#@ 
work with an arm having such a pull. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Last fall I tried to get the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company to make me a 
.30-40, 1895 Model Winchester, bored not 
larger than .3082” but they would not make 
the bore any smaller than .310”. The stan- 
dard .30 caliber 220 grain bullets only mea- 
sure from .308” to .3085” and it has been 
positively proven that the bullet MUST be 
a trifle larger than the bore to get good 
accuracy and long wearing qualities in the 
barrel. 

With factory ammunition this .30-40 rifle 
will not give pear as good accuracy as when 
using hand-loaded ammunition and _ super- 
caliber bullets. The most accurate load I 
have ever used in this .30-40 rifle is 22 
grains (weight) “Lightning” and Ideal gas- 
check bullet No. 308284 sized .311”. 

The United States government is now 
putting out more uniformly bored barrels 
and using super-caliber bullets, and the ac- 
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curacy is away above any hunting rifle I 
know of. 

If the average hunter and sportsman is 
satisfied with our present hunting arms and 
ammunition they are easier satisfied regard- 
ing accuracy than I and a great many oth- 
ers who are looking for extremely accurate 
and effective arms. 

This subject of the fit of bullets and 
barrels has been so thoroughly and ably 
discussed by Lieutenant Whelen in the last 
three issues of Outdoor Life that I would 
not have mentioned it only we must all let 
the manufacturers know our wants if we 
expect better arms and ammunition. 

I believe that more rifles are rendered 
inaccurate by improper methods of cleaning 
than in any other way, i. e., in cleaning from 
the muzzle. As soon as the lands at the 
muzzle of a rifle are dulled or worn. it 
loses its accuracy and the shots will scat- 
ter badly. When it is impossible to clean 


from the breech I use a muzzle protector, 
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which is simply a metal cap to exactly fit 
over end of barrel having a hole in its cen- 
ter large enough to admit cleaning rod but 
not so large as to allow rod to touch rifling. 
When the cleaning patch is forced down bar- 
rel about %-inch, slip cap down over barrel. 
The ’95 Model Winchester could be easily 
made so as to clean from the breech by hav- 
ing a screw instead of a pin to connect fin- 
ger ‘lever with bolt and removing bolt. 

Hoppe’s Powder Solvent No. 9, or Mar- 
ble’s Nitro Solvent Oil are the best prepara- 
tions I know of for cleaning high power ri- 
fles. This article is not written with the in- 
tention of “downing” anyone. It is simply 
an honest criticism, intended for the pur- 
pose of securing, if possible, better and more 
accurate hunting arms and ammunition. I 
would very much prefer to write about and 
illustrate good close scores and groups than 
to criticize the manufacturers, but we must 
first have the arms and ammunition capable 
of it before we can do it. 

Nebraska. GROVER SHARP. 


STANBRA’S IDEAS CRITICISED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading the Au- 
gust Outdoor Life it seems to me that Chas. 
Stanbra’s article on “Tips” should be read 
carefully, and generally disregarded by the 
amateur; the professional and well-posted 
rifleman will certainly criticise other parts 
of the article. 

Getting obstructions out of the bore of a 
rifle is attended as a rule by the possibility 
of doing still more damage to the gun than 
already exists, when such force as he sug- 
gests is used. For instance, is it not more 
likely that any plug that he might drive into 
the muzzle of a gun without damaging the 
bore, would blow out before a shell that had 
already resisted the strain of a good ex- 
tractor? Also, in making a reamer from the 
tang of a file, what sort of a plug can be 
whittled and still have the strength to turn 
a reamer and guide it so as not to score 
the chamber, or, perhaps, the rifling? A 
score mark in the chamber of most guns, if 
the sticking shell is removed, will effectu- 
ally prevent the next shell from coming out, 
as the brass will expand into that score. 
Also, what “tight-fitting metal plug” can be 


“forced” through a barrel without more or 
less danger of damaging the bore? I know 
of but one metal plug that should be forced 
through a bore, and that is one of the bul- 
lets for the gun itself and this will do it in 
the majority of cases and is frequently used 
by target shooters in expensive hand-made 
barrels without harm. When you have an 
obstruction in the barrel that will not re- 
spond to the usual application of a ramrod, 
it is best for the good of the gun to use the 
services of a gunsmith or to cut a good, 
stout club. 

As to the reloading of smokeless car- 
tridges, it is more the application of brains, 
and the eyesight to a good pair of scales, 
with good primers, proper powder and bul- 
lets, than anything else. Mr. Stanbra starts 
out with the remark about obtaining wads 
to use between the powder and bullet, in 
which I assume he means to use lead bul- 
lets, or an alloy, with the smokeless powder, 
to develop a service load. I have done a 
little of this wadding myself, and find that 
while the wads may protect from the heat, 
they do not prevent your bullet from strip- 











ping clean and landing in the dirt some- 
where in front of you. Not much more ve- 
locity may be obtained by smokeless than 
black, with the lead bullets or alloys. The 
application of the copper gas-check solves 
the wad question completely, also the fu- 
sion. A careful perusal of the Hand Book, 
and then cutting a few trial bullet molds, 
will show that the form within reasonable 
limits has less to do with a true flying bul- 
let than has the fit and temper of the bul- 
let. I have recently made cherry and cut 
mold for a very blunt bullet having but two 
narrow bands in the rear, the entire balance 
only bearing on the lands, and the bullet is 
showing up fine in a Winchester single shot 
at 200 yards, 16” twist. Contrary to this, 
a friend has made a bullet of practically the 
Spitzer type; that, too, is doing as good 
work. These, of course, are black powder 
barrels and loads. Mr. Stanbra states that 
pressures from 15,000 to 60,000 pounds will 
upset a bullet. Does he know that any such 
pressure is unattainable with any bullet that 
will upset—that is, any lead composition 
bullet? We do not get any such pressure, 
of 50,000 or 60,000 pounds, with even the 
Government Springfield with its jacketed 
bullet. Moreover, the governing feature 
with smokeless powder is that it does not 
upset the lead bullet, due to the compara- 
tive slow combustion—that is, the pressure 
accumulates during the travel of the bullet 
through the barrel and is not exerted to its 
utmost in a few inches of the breech, as in 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read in 
your valuable magazine for August, page 
164, Queries and Answers, that 98 is given 
as the record on Standard American target 
for 200 yards, offhand, in response to the 
inquiry of Mr. Officer of Langdon, Minn., 
I wish to advise that Mr. C. W. Rowland of 
Boulder, Colo., has made a score of 99 on 
this target while shooting for record 100 con- 
secutive shots which totaled 920. However, 
he was unfortunate in being unable to fin- 
ish the string on the same day, owing to 
darkness overtaking him, and was com- 
pelled to finish up the next morning. His 
100-shot record was not allowed. The 10- 
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black powder. One important feature of bul- 
lets for use with smokeless powders is the 
necessity of having a generous oversize. 
This oversize need not be great enough to 
require serious distortion, With black pow- 
der this is different. The bullet needs only 
to be just large enough to fill the bore to 
the bottom of the grooves, ‘vhen the sud- 
den blow from black powder will upset it 
to a fit. Some of this upsetting takes place 
(according to temper of bullet) half the 
length of the bullet. Therefore, to provide 
the fit that is necessary to prevent fusion 
or gas cutting with an alloy bullet with only 
moderate charges of smokeless powder, it 
is necessary to make the bullet oversize be- 
fore firing. Smokeless powder in reduced 
charges is fine with a proper lead bullet, 
where one does not want full power, but for 
full power charges with smokeless one 
should use the regular jecketed bullet or the 
Ideal gas check alloy bullet. 

Mr. Stanbra does not mention jacketed 
bullets nor high pressure powder, but ap- 
parently considers these when mentioning 
pressures of 15,000 pounds and up. I have 
reloaded the .25-35 and Lee 6 mm. Car- 
tridges with such success that I would 
never think of buying factory ammunition 
for these guns or for any other high power 
gun. Even here, high power ammunition is 
very sensitive to any deviation in the diam- 
eter of the bullet, the tight-fitting bullets be- 
ing far better than those just the diameter 
of the bore. H. B. JOHNSON. New York. 


shot record, however, was allowed to stand. It 
was published in Shooting and Fishing and 
commented on by that journal at the time. 
A copy of the original score can be had by 
addressing Mr. Rowland. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Townsend 
Whelen on his able articles, “Wanted—Bet- 
ter American Hunting Rifles.” He deserves 
the support of every American admirer of 
rifled arms. Some of the leading manufac- 
turers seem to have completely resigned 
themselves to these faults of their products 
and have sat down to reap the harvest of 
their once-popular product, while thousands 
of riflemen and sportsmen are striving to 
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overcome the faults of their new rifles that 
they may be able to depend on them when 
the time comes. Under present conditions, 
if not mechanically inclined, they must hunt 
a gunsmith to regulate the trigger pull or 


graduate their sights, so that they can use 
the arms with some precision at different 
distances, which work should have been done 
by the factory. 
_ Colorado. 


G. C. HEADLEY. 


THE VALUE OF THE “CRANK.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some reader has 
dubbed our Washington friend, Linkletter, 
some slurring epithets, including that of 
“crank.” Experience proves to us that the 
crank is the fellow who has made our path 
of life smoother, by giving us tools and ap- 
pliances to shorten and lighten our labors. 
All of the devices, tools, machinery, guns 
and ammunition were theoretical first; then 
practical. 

Just because Mr. Linkletter has some 
astounding theoretical loads for a certain 
gun or weapon is no sign that some inex- 
perienced person is going to experiment with 
a load about which he knows nothing, any 
more than that the same person will inject 
the serum from a rabid dog into his veins 


just to experiment, because he has read of 
some eminent French professor doing a like 
trick. It was too bad that Mr. Linkletter’s 
advice on loads was misconstrued by Dr. 
Hudson; but it is a settled fact that Mr. 
Linkletter knows what he is doing or he 
would have been blown up a long time ago. 
Although not an expert on the subject of 
explosives I own several guns and revolvers 
and enjoy them as much as my time will 
permit. I have done some experimental 
work with the various brands of smokeless 
powder now cn the market, also with the 
black, and will say for the novice that if he 
follows out the manufacturers’ instructions 
to the letter no disastrous results will fol- 
low in reloading his own ammunition. 
Indiana. Cc. W. GOSS. 


PRAISE FOR THE .32 SPECIAL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in the 
August issue of Outdoor Life that Mr. E. L. 
Fahrney of Illinois wishes some one who 
has used a .32 Winchester Special to ex- 
pound its virtues. I have used one since 
they first came on the market and have 
nothing but the greatest respect for it, Have 
shot black and brown bear, deer, coyotes and 
feathered game. Each year brings happy 
surprises which add confidence in my ability 
to “shoot to kill.” When a lad, I used the 
.45-105 Sharps, .44 and .38 Winchester Model 
73, and later the .30-30. As for “knocking 
down to stay” qualities, I would advise a 
cannon. I am now ready always for any 
American animal except the class that the 
grizzly belongs to; even then should not 


miss a chance of a shot if I saw one. Have 
hunted with men who carried many makes 
and calibers, who made no more clean shots 
than I, or more “knockout” blows. 

In my estimation the .32 Winchester Spe- 
cial is better than the .30-30, as it has a 
larger bore, making it easier to clean. Its 
bullet is flat-pointed, assuring harder hitting, 
as it is backed by more powder; the twist 
of rifling being less, assuring less wear. I 
prefer the rifle barrel, as sights are too near 
together on the carbine; besides, the rifle 
barrel, being heavier, is easier to hold steady 
when making a long shot. Mine is sighted 
with ivory front bead, folding leaf center 
and Lyman rear sights. 

California. HARRY PRESCOTT. 


A TIP FOR CLEANING RIFLE BARRELS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice one of 
your readers asks about cleaning his rifle 
after using smokeless powder, saying that 
after using oil he can still get dirt by the 


use of turpentine. Let me suggest that if 
he will use water first to clean the barrel 
and then oil, there will be no trouble. The 
oil tends to set and harden smokeless pow- 
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der, and one may think the barrel is pitted, 
but by using Nitro-Solvent these spots will 


come out unless they are really pitted. After 








Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to say for 
the benefit of Mr. T. W. Hawkins that I 
have used a .22 caliber Savage box maga- 
zine repeater for the past five years, or 
since they first came out, and it never has 
made me “cuss” yet. I have fired approxi- 
mately 10,000 rounds from it and never had 
it balk or miss fire under any condition. For 
accuracy it cannot be beaten, and for rapid 
fire it is fine. You can carry ten loaded 
clips and empty them quicker than you can 
fire 70 shots from an automatic. Of course 
an automatic will deliver ten shots faster, 
but for a simple, safe and rapid mechanism 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Does it not seem 
that Mr. E. C. Crossman is going the limit 
for a magazine controversy relative to the 
various schemes of reloading for high-power 
ammunition? I am somewhat acquainted 
with Mr. Newton and have received his criti- 
cism on some of my own ideas; but Mr. 
Crossman’s articles impress one with the 
awful (?) consequences of not looking be- 
fore leaping. Mr. Crossman’s contention that 
no one who has not means to determine 
pressures and velocities has the right or 
ability to draw definite conclusions regard- 
ing the performance of a certain load is 
somewhat sweeping, as few, or perhaps none 
own personally or have access to such ap- 
paratus. But working up to a load by de- 
grees, and watching primers, with an ac- 
companying comparison of the elevation of 
the bullet as compared with a previous load, 
noting the uniformity or non-uniformity of 
grouping, must certainly give a thinking ri- 
fleman some positive ground to work on. 
Nor does the experimenter need to know the 
pressures or velocities for practical results. 
The theorist is the one to steer shy of. I 
remember well of reading one article in one 
of the magazines written by a man who 
brought forth a voluminous criticism, with 


A REPLY TO QUERY ON THE SAVAGE .22. 
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once getting the barrel thoroughly cleaned 
with the solvent you will have a clean bar- 
rel if you use water first and then the oil. 
Arizona. Ss. G. JOHNSON. 





the Savage is a wonder. It handles the long- 
rifle cartridge nicely. They lieside by side and 
when you go to fire one you always shoot a 
bullet. It is not somewhere down in the 
action blocking things up. Never shoot longs, 
they are not good in any gun except one es- 
pecially rifled to handle this charge. The 
shorts and long-rifle cartridges are both in 
the same proportion relative to weights of 
powder and lead. If Mr. Hawkins buys a 
.22 Savage and gets a few extra clips—some 
for long-rifle and some for shorts—he will 
never have cause to regret the purchase. 
Indiana. C. W. GOSS. 


figures, etc., on the .405 and Lee 6mm. I 
wrote to him, and received the reply that he 
did not own either one of the guns, but had, 
with the help of energy tables and trajec- 
tory tables, and extracts from the magazines, 
arrived at the definite position he took! 
He had never reloaded any high power am- 
munition and did not own a high power 
gun. 

Suppose such a person is taken seriously 
and some of his advice followed? Who buys 
you a new gun to replace the wrecked one? 
Your own dear self, of course. Bullseye 
comes as near being chain-lightning and dy- 
namite as anything I have run up against 
yet, and still, if handled properly, is fine 
for the purpose and in the quantities in- 
tended. I like Du Pont No. 1 better for re- 
duced charges in revolvers, as it is not 
quite so strenuous. 

I am at present experimenting with the 
Lee Straight Pull 6mm., and have found so 
far that it is about as sensitive to the pow- 
der charge as anything I have used. The 
W. A. .30 caliber is all right and for partly- 
reduced charges the Walsrode Military or 
Lightning are all right; but these require 
jacketed bullets and careful handling. The 
quicker twist and greater bottle neck with 
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increased powder capacity seem to make the 
charges more sensitive to variations in di- 
ameter of bullet and weight of powder than 
is found in the slower twist and lower pres- 
sures, 

I have had two smashups with Bullseye 
powder myself—unaccountables, in view of 
the fact that I had previously fired some 
400 rounds with the same identical load 
with no trouble—and am using it yet. How- 
ever, I am impressed with the idea that I 
don’t want any such charge as Linkletter 
suggests, uses or asks the other fellow to 
try, irrespective as to whether or not his 
last insurance premium was paid on time. 

I think, myself, that Dr. Hudson should 
have worked up to that load, if he did not 
already have suspicions of what it might do, 
but accepting the facts as they are, the 
strenuous and sarcastic “ripping up the 
back” passed out to him was entirely un- 
called for. That one or a dozen missteps 
of a similar nature is not going to break 
down Dr. Hudson’s standing among rifle- 
men and pistol shots. I made up my mind 


that in view of the smashup I had, that the 
two shells that did the business were 
“queer,” inasmuch as I had fired so many, 
previously and since, identically the same. 
It may have been so with the accident that 
Dr. Hudson had. 

Men have been blown through roofs by 
dynamite, uninjured, at least seriously; but 
what man, reckless as he might be, would 
wager that it could be done again and take 
the chance? If Linkletter wants to devise a 
more powerful combination why does he not 
start at the Lottom with a new gun itself 
devised to handle such a cartridge? 

Bullseye and other powders can be 
bought anywhere, but a man’s hand or life 
cannot be obtained so easily. What man 
knows that his .44-40 or .38-40, though cham- 
bering this cartridge, has not a defect that 
might lead to the same or worse results 
than Dr. Hudson’s? And will he try a load 
that he first feels he should fire oehind a 
bombproof to be sure the gun will stand it, 
before going after elephants with a revolver? 

New York. H. B. JOHNSON. 


INFORMATION ASKED FOR ON 4-BORE GUN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in Mr. E. 
L. Fahrney’s article, “Field vs. Catalogue 
Information,” in your August issue, that he 
will send an account of the shooting quali- 
ties of his 4-bore shotgun. I have been shoot- 
ing 8-bores for a number of years and would 
not use anything else for ducks, here on 


the seacoast, but I have never tried a 4-bore, 
and would like very much to hear from Mr. 
Fahrney on the subject. Would also appreci- 
ate a full description of his gun, stating 
make, weight, length of barrel, style of ac- 
tion and all the little details. 
Pennsylvania. WM. T. SMITH. 


OUR AMERICAN FIREARMS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to refer 
briefly to Mr. Whelen’s articles in the Au- 
gust and September numbers of Outdoor 
Life, as impracticable from a field view- 
point, since he is discussing sporting rifles. 
In the August number his discussion of 
sights falls short, if you figure all chances 
for shots. For every chance where time to 
adjust a micrometer-set sight might be used 
to advantage there will probably be pre- 
sented fifty with only sufficient time for a 
snap shot, and while the one chance lost 
might fully be worth the additional cost, the 
liability to damage from rough usage will more 
than overbalance the advantages of the 


delicate and complicated sights which he 
advocates. Scarcely anyone in this section 
and for that matter, local men anywhere, 
ever change the position of their back 
sights, in the field, on account of the liabil- 
ity to forget to return to the point blank 
position, thereby overshooting the next shot. 
Hence, the proper way to learn to shoot is 
with plain open sights, judgment on eleva- 
tion coming quite naturally with ability to 
properly judge distance. 

As regards trigger pull, that is a matter 
of taste, just as much and as variable as 
weight and recoil in the weapon, and there 
can be no possible uniform “touch” estab- 
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lished, any more than in the touch of dif- 
ferent musicians. 

I must agree with Mr. Whelen in one 
statement, that in regard to actions. While 
the single shot, if used more extensively, 
would ultimately develop more accurate 
shooting, on account of reducing the num- 
ber of chances, the better grades in this 
style are heavier than most sportsmen care 
to handle. The bolt actions, while suffi- 
ciently rapid and sure of manipulation, are 
far from desirable for general use, on ac- 
count of their clumsy or inconvenient shape. 
Besides, I have never handled one that came 
up to the face clean and smooth. Some, espec- 
ially those of foreign make, I find too light 
to ‘take up the recoil, as in some of the 
larger caliber high-power guns of home pro- 
duction. The closing motion in the use of 
the lever action should be sufficient to rec- 
ommend it, in preference to the bolt action, 
since it naturally brings the arm to the 
shoulder and the finger to the trigger with 
the least change or chance of displacement 
and disturbance of aim, whether firing rap- 
idly or deliberately from any reasonable 
position. The same is true in regard to 
stock and butt plate, discussed in the Sep- 
tember issue, the preference being all in 
favor of rifle stock with steel plate, since 
the shotgun stock feels clumsy and does not 
fit the shoulder so nicely, and the seat is 
not so solid, making it more difficult to get 
accurate aim. 

Going into his discussion of ammunition, 
I find that Mr. Whelen is simply full of the 
idea that anything made anywhere except in 
America is better than the home product, 
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or, if I am wrong in this presumption, then 
all we need to make the American sporting 
rifle the best in the world is a little closer 
attention to the manufacture of ammunition 
for the same, in order to have at all times 
a greater uniformity of quality together with 
closer fitting bullets. His calling the 
.30-40 a “mediocre arm” will meet with 
much derision among field men, whose every 
day needs and requirements I am speaking 
of, and by whose tests and experience I am 
able to judge. 

The Remington Automatic, it appears, will 
be quite a popular arm, but like the bolt 
action guns, is not as convenient to handle, 
especially on horseback, in a scabbard, re- 
quiring so much space for quick handling 
that it does not ride well, and if crowded 
will cause a lost chance by fouling in the 
scabbard, as I have known the adorable 
Krag to do at the only good chance in the 
hunt. A hair in the cylinder of the Savage 
also makes of an otherwise ideal gun a 
cause of much bad language at a critical 
moment. 

So I get back to the full and box maga- 
zines, and my first proposition, that one who 
cannot find a suitable gun among them is 
out of place in the game field. Also that 
this verdict is for the benefit of the many 
whose means compel them to get what little 
of rest with Nature they do get at the least 
possible cost. Those who can afford all the 
luxuries of life at all times are as welcome 
to all the nicknacks in arms and ammunition 
as in other lines, so long as they do not 
affect us. W. G. BUEHNER. 

Wyoming. 


THE .3855 RELOADING OUTFIT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to hear 
from some of the cranks who have had ex- 
perience with the .38-55 Ideal loading outfit; 
then I'll tell mine, as I have a large black 
crow to pick with someone who claims to 
know all about loading tools, etc. I came 


CASUAL TESTS OF 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I herewith give 
you a report, together with two specimens 


originally from about twenty miles from the 
MisSouri state line and will have to be 
shown twice. 

I want to see more notes from the own- 
ers of .38-55 and .25-20 rifles (my favorites) 
and what they did or did not do with them. 

California. W. H, BANES. 


LINKLETTER LOADS. 


of ammunitior, viz., a .40-90 and .44-40, as 
I found it, in regard to the Linkletter loads. 
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These cuts are exact size of the ammunition. 
A test of several shots with the .40-90 
showed a penetration of 10” in fir, 
and a penetration of %” in iron. The 
arm used was the single shot Win- 
chester .45-90, transformed and _ rebuilt 
by Mr. W. A. Linkletter for the heavy load- 
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The .44-40 Linkletter revolver cart- 

ridge, exact size. 

ing advocated by him in Outdoor Life. The 
arm, I am told, has been fired many times, 
and seems to be in excellent condition. The 
recoil is heavy—in fact too heavy to be fired 














5” in fir. Although many other cartridges 
show more, the effect of the flat-nose bullet 
is no doubt superior. 


Both arms were in first-class condition 
after the trials, and the ammunition showed 
that it was the work of a man who knew 
how to reload. 


I find from my investigation that the 
claims of Mr. Linkletter were fully borne 
out by his demonstration with the two dif- 


ferent arms, and that his ideas in regard 
to the proper fit of bullets are correct. 


Whether the loads will be adapted depends 
upon the individual, as no two minds seem 
to be able to agree upon the same theories 
when it comes to arms and ammunition. 
Washington. H. SURRY. 


























The .40-90 Linkletter rifie cartridge, 


from the prone position. The effect of the 
charge, 63 grains W. A. L. & R., and a 400- 
grain bullet, is terrific. I will not discuss 
the advisability of this loading, as the sole 
purpose of my investigation was to see if 
the load described could be fired from the 
rifle in question. 

The revolver, a .44-40 New Service, was 
fired with the same load as advocated by 
Mr. Linkletter, and showed a penetration of 


exact size. 


[We personally called upon Mr. Surry in 
his Seattle office (he is a member of the 
detective firm of West & Surry) upon re- 
ceipt of the above communication, and 
learned that he visited Mr. Linkletter at Ho- 
quiam, Wash., on the occasion of the above 
trials. Mr. Surry has used rifles in the 
pursuit of big game for twenty-five years 
and is a member of the Seattle Rifle and 
Revolver Association.—Editor.] 


HAINES QUERY CORNER 


For Mr. J. F. Britton. 

I am indebted to Lieutenant Whelen for 
the following: 

“Regarding your answer to J. F. Britton 
of El Paso, Texas, it strikes me that in 
measuring his chamber he has probably 
measured to the end of the lead. You know 
many of these rifles were throated for 
patched bullets. I should advise him to try 
the .45-75 Sharp’s patched, which has a 2.1” 
shell, provided the .45-70 or .45-90 won’t fit. 
It is evidently a ‘made-to-order’ gun.” 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Dear Sir:—If the barrel of a single action 
Colt’s .45 were cut down to 2%” and put in 


a machine rest and fired at 25 yards, how 
large a circle do you think would enclose 
the shots?—John Newman, Seattle, Wash. 
Answer.—My answer will be nothing 
more nor less than a guess. I should say 
that such a gun, with a 2%” barrel, if in 
perfect condition and loaded with good car- 
tridges, would place its shots in a 4” circle 
at 25 yards. I cannot see any desirable fea- 
tures, however, in such a gun, and would 
think the 4%” barrel as short as anyone 
would want in this model. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Dear Sir:—After reading several articles 
on guns, written by you, in Outdoor Life, 
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I take the liberty of asking your opinion on 
a gun that I have had in my mind for some 
time. This would be the gun that I have 
reference to: If I would get a Winchester, 
.25-20 caliber, 26” nickel-steel barrel, either 
have them bore the breech out at the fac- 
tory or get a drill and bore it out myself, so 
that a .25-35 caliber cartridge would fit it 
properly, then fit the barrel on a ’94 model 
-25-35 gun, now don’t you think it would be 
possible to produce a black powder load that 
would give good results, using this shell in 
a barrel with that twist? About how many 
grains of powder, and what weight of bullet 
would you suggest? And don’t you think 
it would be possible to get up some kind of 
a smokeless powder load, either high or 
low power, that would give good results? 
If this seems reasonable to you, what kind 
of a load would you suggest? If such a 
gun would give satisfactory results, it seems 
to me it would give the .25 caliber advocates 
more of a variety to choose from. It would 
also give them a gun that would be more 
powerful than the .25-20 caliber; it would 
also be a repeater, and a gun in which 
they could use everything, from the common 
black powder and lead bullet load up tothe 
high power load (the same as I do in my 
.32-40 Winchester fitted with nickel-steel 
barrel). If my suggestion seems practical 
to you and you care to answer it through 
Outdoor Life (so as to give its readers the 
benefit of it) I would be pleased to have 
you do so, as I see several questions an- 
swered by you through its columns.—R. H. 
Rodehaver, Petaluma, Sonoma Co., Calif. 


Answer.—The Winchester Company will 
not make barrels for the ’92 model longer 
than 24” although until the past year or so 
they could be had up to 36”. If the barrel 
you mention could be had, it would, no 
doubt, prove quite satisfactory when using 
Ideal bullet 257231 and full charges of black 
or King’s semi-smokeless powder or equiva- 
lent load of low power smokeless; but I 
should not expect the gun with this twist, 
14”, to prove as accurate when using the 
high power load as when shot from the 
standard .25-35 barrel with its 8” twist. You 
may remember that the .25-36 Marlin when 
first brought out had a 12” twist, and cal- 
culated, I believe, to be equally good -for 
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black or smokeless loads; but I infer that it 
could not have proven altogether satisfac- 
tory, for it is now made with a 9” twist and 
especially adapted to high power cartridges. 
My advice to you would be to get the .25-35 
as regularly made, and for practice work 
load with the Ideal 111-grain -bullet and 10 
grains Marksman or 7 grains Unique powder 
as recommended by the Ideal Company. I 
should advise you to have this gun made 
extra light and fitted with Lyman receiver 
sight and Sheard front sight. 
ASHLEY A. HAINBS. 


Dear Sir:—Will you kindly answer the 
following questions through your valued 
magazine: I have a Bisley model Colt tar- 
get revolver, 7%” barrel, .38 caliber, and 
have used a few Smith & Wesson .38 Spe- 
cial cartridges in it with fair success, al- 
though they are not intended for this gun. 
Do you advise the use of this cartridge in 
this gun, or is there a cartridge as power- 
ful made especially for it? I also have a 
Colt “Frontier” six-shooter belt gun, 5%” 
barrel, using the regular .44 Winchester 
cartridge, but, owing to the heavy charge, I 
cannot shoot it with much accuracy. Is there 
not a less powerful cartridge adaptable for 
this gun? Is this gun safe for smokeless 
powder? I am ready to purchase one of 
those Haines Model revolvers as soon as we 
can induce the Colt people to manufacture 
them.—C. L. Carlson, Omaha, Neb. 


Answer.—I imagine that your Bisley 
model Colt is one of the first, which I think 
(I am not certain) were made for the regu- 
lar .88 long and short Colt cartridges. If 
this is true, the chambers in cylinder are 
of same diameter their entire length and 
the bullet of the .38 long (inside lubricant) 
will drop through the barrel before being 
fired. Although the .38 S. & W. Special car- 
tridge can be fired in such an arm, I would 
not expect satisfactory results. So far as I 
know, there is no cartridge made more pow- 
erful than the regular .38 long, adapted to 
arms chambered for the .38 long. In case 
you should decide on using a more powerful 
cartridge, you could use the .38 S. & W. 
Special shell and the regular hollow base .38 
long Colt bullet and regular 38 Special 
charge of powder, which would probably pro- 
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duce a cartridge suitable for your purpose. 
If this combination should not appeal to 
you, you could purchase a barrel and cylin- 
der, chambered expressly for the .38 S. & W. 
Special cartridge, and have them fitted to 
this gun. The U. M. C. Company make a 
.44 Winchester rifle cartridge loaded with 
28 grains powder and 200 grains lead that I 
should think might be the cartridge you 
are looking for. I have never used it, but 
can state that it will prove a satisfactory 
load for those wanting a cartridge of less 
power than the regular .44-40 cartridge, or 
the U. M. C. people would never have placed 
it on the market. These .44 guns are guar- 
anteed by the makers for either smokeless 
or black powder factory-loaded cartridges. I 
hardly think, however, that this would in- 
clude the high velocity cartridges. I have 
seen excellent targets made with the single 
action S. & W. .44-40, using the regular low 
pressure rifle cartridges of this caliber; as 
yet have used but few of them in the Colt, 
but would expect them to perform equally 
well in it. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Dear Sir:—Will you please reply to 


the following inquiries: What is your 
opinion of the 1908 model Smith & 
Wesson .44 Special as a belt gun? I like 
to use the same gun for both target and 
hunting, and have tried about every mili- 
tary revolver on the American marxet, try- 
ing to discover which is the mcst suitable 
for my use. In fact I believe the only gun 
I have not owned is the single action Bisley 
and the single action Army Colt’s. I never 
acquired one of these as I formed the opin- 
ion after using a double action Army .45 
that the slow method of loading might some- 
time prove a serious disadvantage, and also 
that 38 grains of powder and 250 of lead 
was too heavy a charge to shoot accurately 
from a 40-ounce gun. I am still doubtful 
about the first point, but have done too 
much shooting with gallery charges to pose 
as an authority on the second. After try- 
ing the single action guns and discarding the 
Smith & Wesson Russian model for fear it 
would not stand rough usage (I never put 
this to a practical test, however) I tried the 
side ejectors. The New Service Colt’s did 
not appeal to me at all. The balance is 
poor, the shape of the handle is clum- 


sy; it is slow and stiff when shooting either 
double or single action, and, on the whole, 
it does not seem as if the makers had done 
as well as they might in designing it. The 
.82-20 and .38 side ejectors which I tried 
next proved convenient and extremely ac- 
curate weapons, but I like a larger caliber 
for practical use. Then I got hold of a New 
Century .44 and for a while I thought that 
my problem of getting the very best gun 
was solved. The balance is excellent, the 
proportions are beautiful and the action 
works very smoothly. I have not given the 
gun enough use to really know much about 
it, and so would appreciate any ideas that 
fellow “gun cranks” can give me in regard 
to it. Can it be fired rapidly single action, 
and what is the quickest way to cock? By 
turning the piece sideways, or by elevating 
the muzzle until the thumb can reach the 
hammer and then letting the weight of the 
barrel assist in the operation, or by holding 
the arm horizontal and cocking with the ac- 
tion of the thumb alone, or by assisting the 
thumb by drawing the trigger partly back 
(double action) and then catching it with 
the thumb and drawing it clear back to the 
full cock? A double action revolver is 
bound to be somewhat clumsy when used as 
a single action, but might there not be 
some advantages in the double action fea- 
ture which compensate for this? Else why 
do the manufactures persist in making their 
best models double action? For instance 
would it not be the best for “emergency” 
use—quick work at short range where ac- 
curacy is sacrificed to speed—particularly 
of the first shot? The factory sights now 
on this gun are abominable. It is impossible 
to take quick or accurate aim unless the 
light is just right, as the rear sight glitters 
badly (although the gun is blued finish) and 
who the dickens is going to carry around 
gum-camphor to smoke it with? I wrote to 
both the Smith & Wesson and the Lyman 
companies, and neither thought much of my 
idea of cutting a shallow slot in the proper 
place for the rear sight and dovetailing or 
brazing a bar rear sight in place. If that can’t 
be done, how on earth am I going to get a 
flat rear sight? That is, flat both horizon- 
tally and perpendicularly. I am extremely 
anxious to have this gun sighted properly, 
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and would like to know what you consider 
the very best combination for both hunting 
and target—not “tony” range work, but ac- 
curate shooting at small objects for the en- 
tertainment of myself and friends, also in 
friendly competitions, where the rivalry is 
sometimes quite keen and one does not feel 
like using any but the most accurate of 
weapons. Do you consider that one is han- 
dicapped by using the full charge for shoot- 
ing at 20 yards? If so, I should use either 
an elevating rear sight or interchangeable 
front sights, and I am inclined to consider 
either of these devices too fragile for rough 
use. I have not seen it demonstrated that 
a heavy charge can be shot as accurately as 
a gallery load, but if this ability can be ac- 
quired by a reasonable amount of practice 
it is surely worth trying for. In short, what 
sights, and what load or loads would you 
recommend for the two different purposes 
for which I wish to use a gun? Can 5 grains 
Bullseye be safely used in either the Russian 
model or Special shell, and would you con- 
sider that charge likely to prove satisfactory 
and accurate? What do you think of the 
Lyman rear sight—I mean the one with the 
ivory bar across? I have never had much 
experience either with this or the Sheard 
gold bead, but have thought that I noticed 
after a few shots with black powder the lat- 
ter sight had a tendency to tarnish or rather 
turn blue temporarily. Can you recommend 
me to any firm or individual who is capable 
of sighting a revolver accurately—so ac- 
curately that if you make a miss you can 
be sure that it is the fault either of the hold- 
ing or the ammunition? And, finally, is there 
any advice that you can give me in regard 
to getting a gun which will come nearest 
to suiting me in all particulars? I hope you 
will pardon my taking up so much of your 
valuable space and time on the grounds of 
my extreme anxiety to succeed in doing 
what I have persistently failed to do before 
—obtain a gun with which I could be per- 
fectly satisfied.—E. P. Rockwell, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Answer.—It is my opinion that the model 
1908 Smith & Wesson will be found one of 
the very best belt revolvers made, and al- 
though it seems to me that it should have 
been made for a somewhat more powerful 
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cartridge, I predict that it will meet with a 
ready sale and prove at least equal to any 
revolver made in point of accuracy, though 
for target shooting exclusively, or 
all-around belt revolver I should certainly 
prefer the .38 Colt Army Special or the 
Smith & Wesson square butt model 1905. 
The single action Smith & Wesson Russian 
model has a very simple and durable mech 
anism, about the weakest point being the 
liability of failure to extract tight-fitting 
shells that may have become swollen dur- 
ing the process of reloading, which is par 
ticularly noticeable in the .38-40 or .44-40 
calibers, though I have never experienced 
any difficulty whatever in the .44 Russian, 
which has a straight and very heavy shell. 
If you prefer a single action large caliber 
revolver with automatic extraction of 
tridges, I would suggest that you get the 
single action S. & W. but have it chambered 
for the .44 S. & W. Special cartridge. This 
will cost you $1 extra, list. A few 
ago, when constantly shooting the .44-40 and 
.45 single action Colt’s, I believe I secured 
fully as accurate results as I have the past 
few years when shooting the .38 Special re 
volvers of Colt and S. & W. make. From 
actual experience I cannot say whether the 
full chargeg are as accurate in any revolver 
as the gallery loads, for I never use the 
lighter charges, but it is my belief that if 
one would shoot one revolver constantly, al- 
ways using the full charge, he wculd secure 
nearly if not quite as accurate results as 
when using the lighter loads,. though 
perfectly clear that the average man will 
shoot more accurately using the gallery car- 
tridges; but I can never believe that these 
are the ones that should be used, for it 
would seem that if one were to use light 
loads he had better get a gun made express- 
ly to shoot them, and the best that can now 
be had is the S. & W. target pistol of .22 
caliber. Of course it is to be regretted that 
it is not a revolver instead of a pistol, but 
for practice work and for those wanting an 
exceedingly accurate arm using inexpensive 
ammunition, it is excellent. I note what you 
say about the New Service and its short- 
comings. The Colt people are just now plac- 
ing a new line of revolvers on the market, 
and, though I have not as yet seen any of 
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them, I am of the opinion that they are far 
better than the models they have super- 
seded. I have particular reference to the 
Army Special. The Police Special looks good 
also, and it is only a matter of a little time 
before I'll try them both. I am not posing 
as an authority on “expert gun play” but 
from my experience I should say that the 
proper way to manipulate the swing-out cyl- 
inder arms rapidly would be to grasp them 
as high as possible on the stock (I know 
that the barrel will point above the target 
but after constant use one will unconsciously 
depress the muzzle, bringing it to the de- 
sired height on the target) letting the thumb 
rest on the cylinder-latch along the side of 
the frame. This brings the thumb within 
easy reach of the hammer for each succeed- 
ing shot. The hammers to these guns must 
be cocked by the end of the thumb—the ef- 
fort to cock swings the barrel each time to 
the right of the target, but as the hammer 
reaches full cock the barrel swings again to 
the left (and, naturally, after a_ deal 
of practice) on to the target, the fingers 
never changing position on the stock during 
the process. The finger joints open slightly 
during the movement, but never relax 
enough to let position of stock to shift in 
the hand. This method is also the best, I 
think, when using the S. & W. ’91 and Rus- 
sian models. In using the single action Colt 
the best way seems to be to drop the thumb 
around the hammer, letting the gun turn on 
the middle finger (the finger being the piv- 
ot) as the barrel is thrown down on the tar- 
get, its weight cocking the gun. The recoil 
when fired throws the barrel up; the thumb 
drops around the hammer as before, and gun 
is again cocked—easily, surely and rapidly. 
As to the relative merits of the single action 
and double action revolvers it seems to me 
that the subject has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed the past few years in Outdoor Life 
that little remains to be said on the subject 
that would be of profit to anyone. For any 
use that I ever expect to have for a revolver 
I should prefer the single action, provided I 
could get a gun built as some of us think it 
should be, but as matters now stand I have 
to choose between two things; either take 
a single action which has slow ejection and 
also is unnecessarily heavy, or, in order to 
get an arm of proper weight, caliber and 
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ejection, take a double action. I think if I 
were to confine myself to one gun that | 
would choose either the Colt Army Special 
.88 caliber, or the 1905 S. & W. with square 
butt, and I would suggest that you give one 
of these a thorough trial and believe should 
you do so that you will come nearer finding 
what you have been looking for than you 
ever have. As to loads for any revolver 
you might finally decide on getting, I would 
also suggest that you give the regular car- 
tridges a fair trial and never use any loads 
of less power—if you do it means a differ- 
ent adjustment of sights and this I can never 
believe the proper thing on a revolver. My 
advice would be to use one revolver, one 
load and one sighting from which you should 
eventually secure the most practical results. 
For the .38 Specials I would suggest not less 
than 3.4 grains Bullseye—the load I have 
adopted for this caliber is 3.6—with these 
charges nothing lighter than regular bullet 
should be used. “Can 5 grains Bullseye be 
safely used in the .44 Russian or Special 
shells?” Since Bullseye powder has been on 
the market, various charges of powder have 
been recommended for the Russian model. 
On eight cans of this powder that I have 
purchased, 4 grains is given as the proper 
charge. In two of the older Ideal catalogues 
4 grains and 4.5 grains; while in the latest, 
3.5 grains is given as the correct charge. 
Which is right? Would it be safe to use 5 
grains? I really believe it woulu be both 
sate and accurate; but from actual experi- 
ence I cannot say, nor do I recommend, any- 
thing in excess of the charges mentioned by 
the makers. In the Colt .45 I use regularly 5.6 
grains, which is .6 grain more than advised 
by the makers, and, although I aave found 
this an accurate and powerful load, I do not 
ask others to use it. Now for the sights .or 
the revolver. I have never used the Lyman 
rear sight mentioned by you, therefore can 
not give an opinion as to its merits. I have 
never had any trouble with the Sheard sight 
as stated by you. Should this occur, how- 
ever, you will find that by merely rubbing 
the thumb across it, it will brighten up as 
before. I should think you would have little 
difficulty in finding some expert who could 
adjust the sights properly to your revolver. 
The greatest trouble will be in getting a rear 
sight that will not glitter nor glisten in 











bright lights, as mentioned by you and often 
dwelt upon by myself. Such a sight can be 
made, but it will never be made of horseshoe 
iron, nor will it or the sighting notch be on 
a level with the line of sight. [As this is 
a matter I have covered more fully in a per- 
sonal letter sent to Mr. Rockwell a few days 
since, I will not weary the reader further 
with this phase of the subject, but do ex- 
pect to take the matter up with the manu- 
facturers soon.] ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Dear Sir:—I would like to ask through 
your magazine, in the Haines Query Col- 
umn: Will a rifle, such as the Savage or 
Marlin, .22 caliber, made to handle the .22 
short, long and long rifle cartridges, shoot 
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as hard and accurate as the Winchester 
made to handle only one style of cartridge? 
I buy Outdoor Life every month and am 
much interested in the rifle and ammunition 
talk.—C. B. Sweeney, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Answer.—Careful tests at various ranges 
would probably be in favor of the arm cham- 
bered expressly for the short cartridge, but 
I doubt if there would be any difference in 
penetration. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 








PURE MILK FOR BABY. 


Sanitary milk production was first started 
by Gail Borden in the early 50s. The best 
systems today are largely based on his meth- 
ods, but none are so thorough and so rigidly 
enforced as the Borden System. For over 
fifty years the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
ae egred its claim as the best food for in- 
ants. 


WHEN SUMMER’S GONE. 


Now in the hazy silent dell, 


Where flowers sweet were wont to dwell, 


Where bloon.s to blushing birth were kissed 
By morning sunlight; now the mist 


Of Autumn—cold and gray and chill, 
The earth with golden wealth doth fill; 
And Bob White sings his evening lay, 


And whip-poor-wills call “yesterday,” 


The Springtime of sweet yesterday 


Has gone! 


ROY LURRY SLAUGHTER. 

















Mr. Hinkle’s hunting knife. See article in Mixed Bag Department enti- 


tled “A Home-Made Hunting Knife,’ 
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Some New Books 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES. By Ed- 
gar F. Randolph. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. Forest & Stream Pub. Co., New 
York. 


In this volume will be found a series of 
stories of hunting trips taken by the author 
in different parts of the country, some of the 
contents being: “A Reminiscence of the 
Rockies,” “A New Brunswick Hunt,” “Round- 
ing Up Cats in Colorado,” “Duck Shooting in 
Caleasien Parish,” “Camp Life Near the Te- 
ton Pass,” “Western Camp Life,” and “Elk 
Hunt in Wyoming.” The yarns are very in- 
terestingly told and the book is well illus- 
trated with half-tones from photographs. 
You will find it a good companion for a quiet 
evening at home. 


TROUT WATERS. By Wilson H. Armistead. 
Price, $1.75 net. The MacMillan Co., 
New York, 

While the trout waters covered in this 
volume are in England and Scotland, yet the 
knowledge conveyed is fully as useful to the 
angler or fish culturist of this country. A 
thorough study of the life and habits of 
the trout, with its requirements not only at 
different stages of its existence but also dur- 
ing each month of the year—a knowledge of 
the conditions which go to make up a suit- 
able environment as well as of the many in- 
fluences against which the fish must contend 

(The 


above books for sale 


by Outdoor Life. 


—is of the utmost value to the angler as well 
as to the owner of a fishery. And Mr. Arm 
istead, who has made a life study of this 
work, has covered the subject thoroughly in 
this book. 


AN OLYMPIC VICTOR. By James Brendan 
Connolly. Illustrated. Price, $1.25 
Chas, Scribner’s Sons, New York 

The story of these Modern Games, which 
leads up to the great Marathon race at the 
first Modern Olympic Games at Athens as 
the climax, is very quaint, the love story in- 
termingled giving added interest, as well as 
the excellent illustrations by A, Castaigne 

The description of this race is very vivid and 

will remain in the reader’s memory long af 

ter the book is closed. 


BARHAM BEACH. A Poem of Regeneration 
By Julia Ditto Young. Buffalo, N. Y. 

This epic poem was written about the 
President thirteen years ago, when he was a 
Police Commissioner of New York City. “The 
odore,” the hero, is an ideal portrait of a rare 
personality, and the poem contains a proph- 
ecy of Mr. Roosevelt's political course 
he shall have retired from the presidency 
It is a story of unusual merit, charmingly 
told in a way that points to genius, which 
should give the author a high place in the 
world of literature. 
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Three rams (Rocky Mountain sheep). 
Basin, Lillooet District, B, C, 


Photographed in the Churn Creek 





THE NEW STEVENS SHOTGUN. 


It seems that the Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co, has achieved 
a triumph in the introduction 
ef the demi-bloc system used 
by them in the manufacture of 
them 
their double-barrel shotguns. 
3y this method they secure an 
exceedingly strong breech 
mechanism and receive the ad- 
vantage of having the barrel 
and lug all compressed and 
forged in one piece. The braz- 
ing of barrels, loop and exten- 
sion rib is all in one process 

This system is the invention 
of Geo, S. Lewis, who 
thorough and repeated tests 
has brought it to the highest 
state of perfection. A careful 
study of the cuts herewith 
shown will enable one to un- 
derstand the merits of the sys 
tem. A glance at illustration 
showing barrel ready to braze 
furnishes an idea how straight 
a pair of barrels they can 
manufacture, as sides of lugs 
are milled perfectly true; the 
barrels, when brazed together, 
are of a necessity perfectly 
straight. A wall of metal of 
equal diameter is left around 
the chamber. This is an en- 
tirely modern feature which 
will be duly appreciated by all 
shooters who desire to shoot a 
heavy load—it enabling them 
to make their guns with a 
heavy, substantial breech. 

Any sportsman desiring to 
further study this innovation 
will do well to enclose a 2-cent 
stamp for catalog and further 
description to the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


A revolver 
which will 


convenient 
handle the 
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in the manufacture of 
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pocket 


Stevens compressed steel barrels, demi-bloc system. 


Solid top snap. 


— 


Barrels ready to braze. 


Showing rotary compensating bolt and check hook slot. 


Showing check hook, 


——— 


New style fore-end, 


A NEW COLT MODEL. 


and 
ammunition as 


use 


the Colt Army Special and Officers’ Model is 


the latest offering of the Col 


Arms Mfg. Co. of Hartford, Conn 


will prove popular with 


shooters 


t’s Patent Fire 
This arm 


who have 


the heavy army or target models and desire 
to use the same ammunition in a pocket 
weapon, or those who desire such an arm 
adapted for the powerful .32-20 (rifle cart- 
ridge) or .38 Long Colt or 8, & W, Special 
cartridges, 
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The new production is designated as the 
Colt Police Positive Special and weighs but 
twenty-two ounces. To produce a revolver of 
this light weight that will shoot the power- 
ful smokeless powder ammunition for which 
it is adapted, requires the use of the finest 
selected materials, such as enter into all 
Colt’s revolvers, and as this arm is backed by 
the full Colt guarantee, including use with 
standard factory-loaded ammunition, either 
black or smokeless powder, no fears need be 
entertained as to its ability to stand up under 
hard usage. 

All the latest improvements, including the 
time-tested Colt Positive Lock, which abso- 
lutely prevents accidental discharge; simple 
and strong limb work; cylinder revolving to 
the right binding the crane securely in cor- 
rect position and with simultaneous reverse 
action of hand and cylinder bolt, insuring 
perfect alignment of cylinder and _ barrel; 
cylinder notches placed in the strongest part 
of cylinder, thus avoiding weakening of the 
chambers; as well as swivel nose firing pin, 
double leaf mainspring and other minor fea- 
tures which tend to smooth, durable action, 
are incorporated in the new model without 
adding complications to the well known and 
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incomplex Colt mechanism. A thumb latch of 
new design adds to the comfort of the full 
Colt grip which is of particular value in a 
pocket arm, and an aid to accurate shooting 
The Police Positive Special has the jointless, 
solid frame, swing-out cylinder, is carefully 
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tested and assembled, and furnished with 
either four or six-inch barrels; full blued or 
full nickel plated finish and new design rub- 
ber stocks. 

Catalog with full description will be sent 
on application to the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Wenz & Mackensen, importers of game 


birds, of Yardley, Pennsylvania, deserve much 
eredit for the efficient manner in which they 
are supplying demands in all parts of the 
United States for Hungarian partridges and 
pheasants. This is an age of bird and fish 
propagation, and there has probably been 
greater strides made, at least with birds, dur- 
ing the past couple of years than in any ten 
years previous. 

We believe the successful planting of the 
Hungarian partridge can best be explained 
by giving the experience of those who have 
actually tried, and so append a letter written 
to the importers by the California Fish Com- 
mission, which will show how they 
thrived in at least one state: 


Board of Fish Commissioners, 

State of California. 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 6th, 1908. 

Messrs. Wenz & Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Beg to acknowledge your cour- 
teous favor of July 27th and to say that 
whenever the opportunity affords we shall be 
glad to give to the public our experience with 
Hungarian partridges. We will have our bi- 
ennial report in print some time this fall and 


have 


will refer to them as broadly as space in such 
publication admits. 

We are just in receipt of a communication 
today from Loyalton in Sierra county, which 
has an altitude of 5,000 feet above the sea, 
which you will appreciate means cold 
weather. Niné pairs of Hugarian partridges 
were liberated from the lot furnished by you. 
From a letter received from Mr, J. W. Mon- 
tague, Secretary of the local game association 
we make the following extract: “It is with 
no small degree of pleasure I am able to re- 
port that the young Hungarian partridges are 
becoming much in evidence.” 

We have also learned in the past few days 
that in Napa county, which has an elevation 
of 200 feet above the sea, where nine pairs 
were liberated, several coveys of young are 
now seen. 

We consider this a remarkable showing in 
view of the fact that the birds have been in 
this state less than six months. They appar- 
ently have lost no time but have adapted 
themselves very readily to the conditions here 
and evidently find this state a congenial habi- 
tat; otherwise they would not be raising 
families. Yours respectfully, 

CALIFORNIA FISH COMMISSION. 

Signed: Chas. A, Vogelsang, Chief Deputy. 


A NEW 20-GAUGE GUN. 


A double-barreled, single-trigger shotgun 
that a girl can use, and that any Nimrod 
would be proud of is now on the market. 


It is the product of the Hunter Arms Com- 
pany of Fulton, New York. The new gun is a 
20-gauge L, C. Smith, and is described as a 
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beauty, perfect in balance, correct in its lines 
and weighing only 5% to 6 pounds 

Mr, John Hunter, in speaking about it, said: 
“It is the neatest, daintiest little proposition 
we have ever put on the market.” The Hunter 
“boys” spent eighteen making a 
complete set of tools before a single one of 
turned out This new 20- 
gauge will be No. 0 and better grades. Bar- 
rels 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches in length 
And the sportsman can have anything that he 
may want in the way.-of pattern from cylinder 
to full choke. 
drop, and the gun is supplied with or without 
automatic ejector, as with all other gauges, 
and is so constructed that the 
trigger can be fitted to it 

The Hunter Arms Company emphasize the 
fact that this little 20-gauge Smith is not a 
16-gauge frame cut down and called a twenty, 
but is correctly made from the foundation. 
stock, lock and barrels It is something new 
under the sun 


months in 


these guns were 


Stocks are standard length and 


Hunter one- 


The demand for women’s sweaters now- 
adays almost equals that for man. This re- 
fers not only to the sweater for every day 
use thus taking the place of the wrap or 
shawl, but the outdoor woman who indulges in 
golf, automobiling, hunting or fishing is just 
as particular to have the appropriate gar- 
ment as is her husband or brother. A variety 
of styles, both for women’s and men’s wear, 
suited to all outdoor sports is made by the 
Blauvelt Knitting Co, of Newark, N. J:, and 
a handsome catalogue is issued illustrating 
The company trade- 
mark all their goods and it is their boast that 
no garment except the best quality ever 
bears the Blatvelt name. Moreover all goods 
are guaranteed as to texture, workmanship 


and describing same. 
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and satisfactory wear. Persons desiring to 
purchase the best value in sweaters and knit 
goods are cautioned to look in the collar of 
the garment for the trade-mark “Knit by 
Blauvelt,” shown in advertisement elsewhere 
in this issue and should beware of the “just 
as good” article. 


TWO ARTICLES FOR SPORTSMEN. 


We wish to call our readers’ attention to 
two articles which are advertised alternately 
by the Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. of St. 
Louis. One is their patent breech protector 
for Winchester Repeating Shotguns. Every 
owner of a Winchester Pump should have one 
of these useful devices, which can only be 
obtained from the above-named concern. A 
glance at the cut will show its utility. 
glance at the cut will show its utility. 
advertisement this issue.) 

The hunting boot needs to be seen and 
worn to be fully appreciated, for it is not 
only as near waterproof as it is possible to 
make leather, but the boots are very light 
and comfortable to wear, remaining soft and 
pliable for years. Besides this, they have a 
very neat appearance, and are said to be 
finest hunting boots in the world. 


(See 


among the 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES. 


Messrs. Wenz & Mackensen, the natural- 
ists of Yardley, Pa., have just issued a very 
interesting and instructive little booklet on 
Hungarian Partridges, the coming game bird 
of the United States, which they will mail 
free to any of our sportsmen readers who are 
interested in these birds. 


SEND FOR THIS TWO-STEP. 


The Magazine & Book Co, of New York 
have just published a new two-step entitled 
“The Three in One Two-Step,” which will 
doubtless become very popular, as the music, 
which is by Kenneth 8S. Clark, is very tuneful 
and pleasing. The price of this two-step is 
50c, but ig will be sent to anyone mention- 
ing Outdoor Life for 10c by the Three-in-One 
Oil Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 


W. & C. SCOTT & SON’S HAMMERLESS 
GUNS. 


The H,. & D. Folsom Arms Co., 314 Broad- 
way, New York, have been appointed New 
York agents for the celebrated English line 
of W. & C. Scott & Son's Guns, which are so 
well known throughout the world as being 
among the finest guns made by any manufac- 
turer, The fact of W. & C, Scott & Son's guns 
having taken first honors at all the interna- 
tional expositions, including the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, demonstrates the fact that they 
keep well abreast of the times and are up-to- 
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date with every 
gun mechanism, 

These guns are manufactured in Birming- 
ham, England, and are well known through- 
out the world. The Bleck Safety Lock fitte1 
to these guns, prevents any possible chance 
of accidental discharge. These guns are th: 
acme of perfection in workmanship, 
of design and balance. Within the last ten 
years they have been awarded first honors 
in Monte Carlo, Milano, Rome, Naples, Lon- 
don, Melbourne, Paris, Chicago, 
New York and a dozen other cities, which 
demonstrates the fact of their being equal 
if not suuperior, to any line of guns in the 
world. 


recognized improvement in 


beauty 


Los Angeles, 





RAW FURS. 


few years have shown many 
the fur trade of New York and 
elsewhere. During the period of great pros- 
perity two years ‘ago the fur dealers 
traders multiplied in number so fast it was 
impossible to keep track of them. With the 
sudden reduction in prices and financial crisis 
of last year these small houses with little or 
no capital and less experience were wiped 
out and the big houses with good foundation 
and conservative methods are today stronger 
than ever. Perhaps the most prominent of 
these is G. Gaudig & Blum of 34 East 
Twelfth street, New York, a house which 
points with pride to its record of seventy 
years in business, to its flourishing branches 
at Leipzig, London, Paris and Berlin; to the 
respect and esteem in which it is held by the 
entire fur trade. We heartily recommend this 
firm to the readers of this publication who 
may have raw furs to sell, confident from our 
personal acquaintance with this house that 
we can assure them honest, courteous treat- 
ment and square dealing. 


The last 
changes in 


and 


BAKER GUNS. 


The Baker Gun Co. of Batavia, N. Y., 
makes advance announcement of some new 
high grades with refinements of construction 
which should readily appeal to all critical 
sportsmen as the highest types of the gun 
maker's art. Any of our readers who con- 
template making an addition to their stock 
of arms should send for announcements of 
this new Baker Paragon Grade Model 
gun, which they are now prepared to furnish. 





CONCENTRIC SIGHTS. 


Charles Daniel of Melbourne, Washington, 
manufacturer of the Daniel Concentric Sight, 
advertised in Outdoor Life, is receiving many 
letters from sportsmen in praise of his 
sight. Mr. Daniel is himself a hunter and in 
perfecting his sign had in mind what he con- 
sidered big game hunters demanded in this 


1909- 


of the West 605 


respect. Its advantages are 
will know who have used 
character. George Hall of St. 
one of our contributors, 
of vast experience, writes a 
mentary letter about this sight, a 
tract from which is sufficient to show his feel- 
ings: “The Daniel rear with the 
Sheard front makes a great combination 
This sight is all right, both in 
practice. Daniel has a good thing in the 
centric.” 


many. as any 
sights of this 
Paul, Minne- 
sota, and a hunter 
very compli- 


short ex- 


sight 


theory and 


Con- 





TRADE THOUGHTS. 


Mr. Fred E. Page won high 
Bucklin, Missouri,, September 11th 
breaking 278 out of 300 with 
loaded shells. 


average al 
and 12th, 
Peters factory 

At the thirty-fourth annual shooting festi 
val of the Zettler Rifle club, held at 
Hill, New Jersey, Labor Day, Stevens 
and telescopes won first, 
prize in each event. 

Mr. Walter Huff, shooting Peters 
broke 248 out of 260 at Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, September 10th, winning high general 
average. Mr. E. H. Storr was second with 
245, and Mr. A. M. Hatcher tied for third with 
241. Both shot Peters shells. 

The Marble Safety Axe are 
furnishing free with their rifle 
an excellently made bag of strong duck with 
a leather flap and a button. All 
felled. The rod has been a wonderful seller 
It is made of brass with joints 
swivel. It will not “wobble” or break 


Union 
rifles 
third 


second and 


shells 


Company now 


jointed rod 
seams are 


steel and 


Mrs, Ad Topperwein, the invincible woman 
shotgun shooter, continues to keep up a kill- 
ing pace at the traps. She is a study in great 
scores, and the manner in which she keeps up 
her fast work shows great strength, stamina 
and will power. Here are some scores mad¢ 
by her in Texas: Wichita Falls, 100-94; 
Childress, 100-91; Amarillo, 200-189; Amarillo 
200-192. 


At the Welsh miniature 
meeting recently held at St. Julians, Newport, 
Wales, Stevens rifles secured 65 
the prizes in number and 70 per cent. in value 
The championship was won by Mr. A. W 
Wilde with a score of 670 out of a possible 
700. Stevens rifles secured 13 first prizes, 8 
second prizes, 11 third prizes and tied, in ad- 
dition, for 4 firsts and 2 seconds 


championship 


per cent, ol 


12th 
threugh 


During the week ending September 
Mrs, Ad Topperwein in traveling 
the West made the following 
is 92%, per cent. for the week: 
7th, Colorado Springs, 100-95; September 9th, 
Pueblo, Colorado, 50-45; September 10th, Ra 
ton, New Mexico, 100-94- September 12th, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, 50-44. Mrs. Topperwein 
as usual, was shooting “Dead Shot” Smoke- 
less, 


scores, which 


September 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“MEG The Name is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it’s there 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt ‘of price. 





Ba) GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Maés., U.S.A. 





INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 








Mr. H. D 
age at 
7th, 
tory 


Freeman won high 
City, 


206 out of 


general aver- 
Kansas Missouri, on September 
breaking 210 with 
When Mr 
had a straight 
kept on shooting 
192 straight Mr. Free- 
loaded shells at 


September 9th, 


Peters fac- 


loaded shells Freeman had 
finished the 
of 128 to 


until he 


program he run 
his credit, so he 
had a run of 
man also shot 
Washing 
won 


185. 


Peters factory 


ton Missouri, and 


high general average; ‘ore, 178 out of 


At the Washington state shoot Frank Riehl, 
the East until a 
to the Coast, 


championship 


who was well known in 


year or when he 

the 

state 
third 


shells 


two ago, 
that all 
the Washington 
first, and 
fell to U. M. C. 


does 


went 
reports events at 
shoot, as well as the 
second professional 

Although Mr 
took 


honors, 


honors, 
Rieh! 


not say so, one of 


we presume he 


the principal professional inasmuch 
as he is in 
broken all 


ford. 


excellent 
his 


form just 


birds—100 


now, having 


straight, at Med- 

American sportsmen who are 
conveniently to sporting goods 
that 


not located 


dealers will 


be glad to know Browning Bros.’ new 


Life 


big sporting goods 
press, containing about everything in the 
hunting category. The Brownings have 
everything knocked down to about the lowest 
limit in price and are most accommodating in 
filling outside orders. Their new catalog is 
and about as complete a 
book as it is possible to receive. Send to them 
Utah, for this catalog, which is free 
if you mention this notice. 


catalog is now out of 


144 pages in size, 


at Ogden, 


Trap shooting has taken unto itself a boom 
in Michigan, for two or three seasons 
things have been very dull. R, O. Heikes re- 
ports a shoot at Bay City. Michigan, 
broke 381 out of 400, taking high 
The Michigan state expert cham- 
pionship was won by Alex. Tolsma, and the 
semi-expert championship was won by Capt. 
F. E. Merrill. The amateur championship 
was won by Charles Bradfield, All these three 
winners used the shells which Mr. Heikes 
namely, the steel lined U. M. C. 
Nitro Clubs. The three-men 
team championship went to Messrs. Maxton, 
Galbreath and Stevenson—the first two using 
U. M. C. shells exclusively. 

Oakley, 
been a guest 


where 


good 
where he 


average. 


represents, 


Arrows and 


Annie who with her husband has 
of Fred Stone at Amityville, L 
with a new record for high- 
She shot the new .25 
auto-loading rifle at brass disks 
the air and make a run of 1,016 
The remarkable feature of 
this new record is that the arm was not a 
light .22, but was a rifle suitable for deer 
shooting or any of the smaller big game. Mrs. 
Butler has received many congratulations on 
exhibition of her old-time skill and 
but to all has replied that while 
“woman behind the gun” had a great deal 
M. C. cartridges and the 
should come in for a good 
of the credit. 


I., is just 
power rifle 
Remington 


out 
shooting. 


thrown in 


without a miss. 


this new 
accuracy, 
the 
to do with it the U, 
new Remington 
share 

We know 
are familiar 


that thousands of our readers 

with the Northwestern School of 
of Omaha, Nebraska. There are, 
doubtless many of our readers 
corresponded with this 
realize that it is an insti- 
doing great work for the 
the country. This school has 
existence for seven years and has 
made a decided success in the taxidermy field. 
We would request that all who are 
interested in learning to properly mount 
birds, animals and game heads, write for their 
interesting catalog. They have a course of 
lessons that actually teaches high grade tax- 
idermy work by correspondence. Read their 
advertisement in this issue and write for 
their catalog. 


Taxidermy, 
howevery, 
who have never 
school and do not 
tution that is 
sportsmen of 


been in 





